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WAR DAMAGE COMPENSATION AND REPLANNING 
SCHEMES 


| HEN the time‘ comes for the rebuilding and permanent repair of 
damaged Catholic churches the problem which will have to be solved 
y the ecclesiastical authorities concerned will be complicated in very many 
dpreas by the much larger and more comprehensive plans for the rehousing 
f our population, for the reorganization of existing housing accommoda- 
ion and for the redistribution of population. There are two quite separate 
bo distinct questions. They are being treated separately by our Govern- 
ent and they must be treated separately. In discussing all questions of 
ompensation it is necessary first to consider compensation for War Damage 
nd only after that has been fixed is it possible to go on to ask how the value 
of that compensation can best be used in the construction of new churches. 
Nothing but confusion can result if the attempt is made to arrive at an 
Jestimate of fair compensation by considering the two problems together or 
rl reversing the true order. 
| The War Damage Act takes a fixed date in the past: March 1939. The 
first question to be asked is: What was the value of a particular building in 
March 1939? ‘The purpose of the War Damage Acct is to restore that value 
in whatever way is possible and also in so far as it is in the public interest to 
'doso. Thesource of the compensation is twofold, war damage contribution 
and general taxation. The normal maximum compensation payable in a 
case of total destruction is the value at March 1939 of the totally destroyed 
building; but the cash value of the maximum compensation payable is 
ascertainable for every damaged building. How that cash value is to be 
used involves the question of public interest. It may be desirable to repair 
a partially destroyed building; it may be desirable to rebuild a totally 
destroyed building on the same site or on a new site; it may be desirable to 
pay a sum-in cash as compensation, leaving the owner to spend it as he 
pleases. But public interest is a dominating consideration and under public 
Hinterest comes. the continuance of the work of a charitable trust for the 
advancement ’of religion (what we call a church); under public interest 
comes the us¢ of land, which is limited in amount and needed for roads and 
i houses as well as for charitable purposes; under public interest also comes 
the use of material and labour, which in the post-war period will also be 
limited in amount and subject to restriction. 

Before discussing the more difficult case of a damaged church in an 
area which is to be replanned we ought first to think of the two simpler 
possibilities which are real and practical. Churches have been damaged in 
areas where no replanning scheme is needed, e.g. in small towns and villages. 
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Such churches will be repaired or rebuilt and compensation wiil be paid by 
the War Damage Commission. On the other hand, in areas that are to be 
replanned there are likely to be churches so awkwardly situated that they 
will have to be demolished and rebuilt elsewhere, even though they have f 
been in no way damaged by enemy action. The method of compensation 
for such churches has not yet been fixed, but there are many precedents, 
Those familiar with Catholic history will be aware of particular Catholic 
churches compulsorily rebuilt on a new site; it is enough to mention the 
Catholic Cathedral in Leeds. The method of compensation may be similar 
to that under the War Damage Act, but the problem is quite different. A 
totally undamaged:church standing at the end of the war has obviously a 
different value from the 1939 value of a church now totally demolished. But 
this question must be left aside until the Town and Country Planning Bill 
has been considered by Parliament. 

The statement agreed upon between the Churches Main Committee and 
the War Damage Commission! has necessarily nothing to do with replanning. 
It attempts to fix the value of the compensation payable for war damage to | 
buildings used exclusively or at least primarily for public religious worship, 
How and when that cash value is to be used cannot be fixed apart from 
considerations of public interest and particularly’ public need for land, 
labour and material as well as from consideration of the duty of the charitable 
trust to carry on its work for the advancement of religion. 

The War Damage Commission hope that the various denominations will 
study this statement and that each denomination will at a suitable time 
explain and interpret it to their members. Some explanatory letters have 
already been issued by e.g. the Church of England and by the Methodist 
Church. They hope that Their Lordships the Catholic Bishops will do 
this, either individually for their own dioceses or will act together, and issue 
a general statement for England and Wales. The War Damage Com- 
mission have tried to be fair and generous; we have to remember that they 
must be strictly impartial to all denominations, many of which have quite : 
special problems, but they must also be fair to charitable trusts founded for | 
other purposes, e.g. relief of the poor, for the care of the sick and for the 
education of the young. The statement is not easy reading; perhaps one or 
two comments may be helpful. 

The necessity for special treatment of buildings used pilenaeity for public 
religious wotship was obvious from the first. Such buildings have never 
been valued for rating, they are not normally marketable. Some of them 
are elaborately decorated and enriched by gifts from worshippers. It is 
not reasonable, nor in the public interest, to expend money which comes 
from compulsory contributions or from general taxation on compensation 
for anything that is not really necessary for the continuance of the work of af) 
charitable trust for the advancement of religion. ‘The term “‘plain substitute | 


1The Churches and War pow. Published 15 May, 1944, for the Churches Main 


Committee by the Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly. Price 4d. 
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building’ comes from rating practice. It is the only possible method of 
reaching a fair value of buildings like many churches. It does not imply any 
artistic judgement nor is it an expression of indifference to the beauty of a 
building designed for the worship of God. Ifa church had to pay rat2s it 
would be rated on a value calculated to be the value of a “‘plain substitute 
building’. The War Damage Commission have been generous and wish to 
be generous in their interpretation of that technical term. The churches 
they have in mind would be simple but beautiful, and entirely suitable for 
public worship and in harmony with the surroundings. 

Moreover the congregation or denomination concerned are free to add 
from their own resources to the amount of compensation and to build a 
much larger church or a church of the same size in a more decorated style. 
If, however, they choose to build a smaller church they are themselves 
voluntarily declaring that the destroyed church was too large for their 
needs. Now a “‘plain substitute building”’ is defined as ‘“‘adequate in size”’. 
If a smaller church is what the congregation want they can get only the cost 
of a plain substitute building adequate in size to what they need. On the 
other hand, they cannot in any circumstances get the cost of a plain substitute 
building larger than the building destroyed, because the cost of a plain 
substitute building of the same size as the one destroyed represents the 
total value of the destroyed premises, and they are entitled to a compensation 
for loss of value, not to a donation from public money. 

We may now try to say something on the subject of redundancy and to 
explain why this question must in justice be asked by the War Damage 
Commission. It is easy to prove that redundancy is a possibility and 
reality. Anyone can see churches that have been sold and are now used for 
secular purposes; every diocese in England has at one time or another 
demolished churches. The Church of England is bound by statute to 
demolish any church it sells. Catholics would not normally sell a church 


. to be used for secular purposes, but it has often been done; for example, 


when a new church is built the old chapel has often been de-consecrated and 
sold. Buildings are sold or demolished because they are no longer wanted, 
that is what is meant by redundancy. Now at March 1939 some churches 
existed which had reached that stage or were on the point of reaching it, and 
some of these have in fact been destroyed by enemy action. In the public 
interest that fact is relevant to the March 1939 value of any such building. 
In addition to sofa/ redundancy there is redundancy in size. A building may 
be too large and completely uneconomical in repairs, in lighting and particu- 
larly in heating, as wellas depressing and unsuitable for a small congregation. 
It is to be assumed that what the congregation or denomination wants is a 
building adequate in size and suitable for its needs; if they ask for a smaller 
church, then they are admitting redundancy in size in the demolished 
building. 

The suggestion that a church can be redundant appears to arouse strange 
and even violent reactions in all denominations. It is difficult to see why 
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this should be so. The only party who can answer the question whether a 
church is totally redundant or redundant in size is the denomination itself, | 
The War Damage Commission realize this, but they, justly and reasonably, 
insist on two opinions, the first from the local congregation or local trustees, 
and the second from a regional or central authority of the denomination. It 
is improbable that this matter will affect Catholics to any great extent, but a 
Catholic Bishop may reasonably be asked, and indeed in the public interest 
ought to be asked, to state his opinion on the actual religious needs of a 
wider area than a parish. He may rightly be invited to put his plans for the 
future religious needs of his diocese before the War Damage Commission | 
so that they can decide on the amount of compensation payable for a 
destroyed church, or agree to the way in which the compensation is to be 
spent. Compensation for destroyed churches is portable. It may be desir- 
able that the ascertained March 1939 value of a destroyed church should be 
used to build a new church elsewhere, or to build two smaller churches 
elsewhere, or to build part ofa larger church elsewhere. But the Commission 
is bound to ask the denomination, and has a right to get an honest answer 
to the question, whether the destroyed church was really wanted at all in 
March 1939, and whether it was too large for its purpose. Unless these 
questions are asked it is impossible to arrive at any fair March 1939 value, 
which is the basis for computing all compensation under the War Damage 
Act. 

Perhaps also a word should be said on the suggestion often made by 
Catholics that the extent to which a church is used somehow affects the value 
of the building. It appears to do so in two cases. The value of a church 
may be reduced to nil if the congregation totally disappears or becomes so 
smal] that it is financially impossible to continue the work. A church may 
become redundant in size if it is never on any occasion (not even, e.g. at 
Easter or at Christmas Midnight Mass) adequately filled. But the extent to 
which it is used, whether, for example, it has one Sunday Mass or ten 
Sunday Masses, seems totally irrelevant. If Catholicchurches are too small, ¢ 
Catholics ought to build larger churches; if a Catholic church was over- 
crowded before its destruction by enemy action the War Damage Com- 
mission cannot be expected to pay more compensation than the cost of a 
building of a size equal to that of the destroyed church. The congregation 
can build as large a church as they please, but they can expect only compensa- 
tion sufficient to build a plain substitute building of the former size. If 
the destroyed church was too small, but elaborately decorated and full of 
marble and alabaster, those responsible do not deserve sympathy. It is, 
sutely, prudent to build simple churches of adequate size or churches 
capable of extension rather than to spend money on the decoration of small 
churches. A War Damage Commission valuer will not ask how much the / 
church was used, but he will want to know what the denomination regarded | 
as reasonable seating accommodation for that parish; he will want to know § 
whether the destroyed church did in fact provide that accommodation and 
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not three times as much; he will want to know. whether it was in reasonable 
repair, and on that basis he will estimate its value in March 1939. If the 
answers to these questions afe satisfactory the denomination will get the cost 
of a church on the same site or on another site which will be simple and 
suitable for Catholic worship, and as adequate to their needs as the destroyed 
church was. If the church has to be built on a new site the value of both 
sites must be taken into account. This seems fair and reasonable. 

Before criticizing any particular detail of the statement it is necessary to 
have first-hand knowledge of the way in which ordinary contributory 
property is treated under the War Damage Act. Some of the terms seem 
unfavourable to churches, particularly the method of valuing a highly 
elaborate and decoratéd church; but, on the other hand, there are enormous 
compensations. A church payment normally gives more than 1939 value; 
it gives enough to build a church at the time it is erected after the war, and 
that cost is likely to be very considerably greater than it would have been in 
1939. Nocontributory property gets as good terms as this. In addition a 
church payment is portable, whereas no cost of works payment is portable 
for contributory property. It is the considered opinion of the War Damage 
Commission, and they appear to have satisfied the Treasury, that the 
unfavourable and the favourable terms compensate each other and that it 
will be found that, as was promised, the churches will not suffer in any way 
through having made no War Damage contribution. They are getting as 
good terms and as fair a deal as any contributory property owner. 

WILLIAM JAMES ANDERSON. 


THE WAR-TIME PRAYERS OF THE LEONINE 
SACRAMENTARY 


‘THE reign of Pope Leo the Great, 440-461, was one of the most glorious 

as well as one of the longest in the history of the ancient church. It 
was also one of the most troubled by war and civil strife. Twice within the 
space of a few years did Italy suffer the horrors of enemy invasion; and on 
both these occasions we see Leo, as a true ‘‘defensor ciuitatis”’, going forth 
to intercede with the foreign leaders for the safety of the city. 

In the spring of 452 Attila with his Huns invaded Italy from the north 
as the champion of the Augusta Honoria. Aquileia was razed to the ground, 
as well as other northern towns, while Pavia and Milan were obliged to pay 
heavy indemnities to avoid destruction. The Mongol hordes theatened to 
advance farther south, for the road to Rome was now open before them. 
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this should be so. The only party who can answer the question whether a 
church is totally redundant or redundant in size is the denomination itself, 
The War Damage Commission realize this, but they, justly and reasonably, } 
insist on two opinions, the first from the local congregation or local trustees, 
and the second from a regional or central authority of the denomination. It 
is improbable that this matter will affect Catholics to any great extent, but a 
Catholic Bishop may reasonably be asked, and indeed in the public interest 
ought to be asked, to state his opinion on the actual religious needs of a 
wider area than a parish. He may rightly be invited to put his plans for the 
future religious needs of his diocese before the War Damage Commission 
so that they can decide on the amount of compensation payable for a 
destroyed church, or agree to the way in which the compensation is to be 
spent. Compensation for destroyed churches is portable. It may be desir- 
able that the ascertained March 1939 value of a destroyed church should be 
used to build a new church elsewhere, or to build two smaller churches 
elsewhere, or to build part ofa larger churchelsewhere. But the Commission 
is bound to ask the denomination, and has a right to get an honest answer 
to the question, whether the destroyed church was really wanted at all in 
March 1939, and whether it was too large for its purpose. Unless these 
questions are asked it is impossible to arrive at any fair March 1939 value, 
which is the-basis for computing all compensation under the War Damage 
Act. 

Perhaps also a word should be said on the suggestion often made by 
Catholics that the extent to which a church is used somehow affects the value 
of the building. It appears to do so in two cases. The value of a church 
may be reduced to nil if the congregation totally disappears or becomes so 
smal] that it is financially impossible to continue the work. A church may 
become redundant in size if it is never on any occasion (not even, e.g. at 
Easter or at Christmas Midnight Mass) adequately filled. But the extent to 
which it is used, whether, for example, it has one Sunday Mass or ten 
Sunday Masses, seems totally irrelevant. If Catholicchurches are too small, , 
Catholics ought to build larger churches; if a Catholic church was over- 
crowded before its destruction by enemy action the War Damage Com- 
mission cannot be expected to pay more compensation than the cost of a 
building of a size equal to that of the destroyed church. The congregation 
can build as large a church as they please, but they can expect only compensa- 
tion sufficient to build a plain substitute building of the former size. If 
the destroyed church was too small, but elaborately decorated and full of 
marble and alabaster, those responsible do not deserve sympathy. It is, 
sutely, prudent to build simple churches of adequate size or churches 
capable of extension rather than to spend money on the decoration of small | 
churches. A War Damage Commission valuer will not ask how much the [ 
church was used, but he will want to know what the denomination regarded | 
as reasonable seating accommodation for that parish; he will want to know 
whether the destroyed church did in fact provide that accommodation and 
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not three times as much; he will want to know. whether it was in reasonable 
repair, and on that basis he will estimate its value in March 1939. If the 
answers to these questions are satisfactory the denomination will get the cost 
of a church on the same site or on another site which will be simple and 
suitable for Catholic worship, and as adequate to their needs as the destroyed 
church was. If the church has to be built on a new site the value of both 
sites must be taken into account. This seems fair and reasonable. 

Before criticizing any particular detail of the statement it is necessary to 
have first-hand knowledge of the way in which ordinary contributory 
property is treated under the War Damage Act. Some of the terms seem 
unfavourable to churches, particularly the method of valuing a highly 
elaborate and decorated church; but, on the other hand, there are enormous 
compensations. A church payment normally gives more than 1939 value; 
it gives enough to build a church at the time it is erected after the war, and 
that cost is likely to be very considerably greater than it would have been in 
1939. Nocontributory property gets as good terms as this. In addition a 
church payment is portable, whereas no cost of works payment is portable 
for contributory property. It is the considered opinion of the War Damage 
Commission, and they appear to have satisfied the Treasury, that the 
unfavourable and the favourable terms compensate each other and that it 
will be found that, as was promised, the churches will not suffer in any way 
through having made no War Damage contribution. They are getting as 
good terms and as fair a deal as any contributory property owner. 

WILLIAM JAMES ANDERSON. 


THE WAR-TIME PRAYERS OF THE LEONINE 
SACRAMENTARY 


“THE reign of Pope Leo the Great, 440-461, was one of the most glorious 

as well as one of the longest in the history of the ancient church. It 
was also one of the most troubled by war and civil strife. Twice within the 
space of a few years did Italy suffer the horrors of enemy invasion; and on 
both these occasions we see Leo, as a true ‘“‘defensor ciuitatis”, going forth 
to intercede with the foreign leaders for the safety of the city. 

In the spring of 452 Attila with his Huns invaded Italy from the north 
as the champion of the Augusta Honoria. Aquileia was razed to the ground, 
as well as other northern towns, while Pavia and Milan were obliged to pay 
heavy indemnities to avoid destruction. ‘The Mongol hordes theatened to 
advance farther south, for the road to Rome was now open before them. 
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The Emperor Valentinian III, in agreement with the senate, decided to send 
an embassy to Attila, composed of the pope and two of the leading senators. 
The interview took place at Mantua; and Attila retreated. 

Three years later, the fleet of the Vandal king Genseric appeared at the 
mouth of the Tiber. Without prince or army—Valentinian had been 
assassinated by Petronius Maximus—the people of Rome turned again to 
their bishop to save them. St. Leo, at the head of his clergy, went to meet 
Genseric at the Porta Portuensis, but this mission was not crowned by the 
same success as attended the one he had undertaken to Attila. He could 
only obtain a promise that no blood should be shed nor buildings burnt. 
On 2 June, 455, the Vandals entered the city and plundered methodically 
for a whole fortnight.? 

Now in the sacramentary called after the hero of the two events just 
related—whatever may be thought about the date of the actual composition 
of the book—we find many prayers addressed to God in circumstances 
apparently very similar to those of the years 452 and 455. Out of a total of 
some 4540 liturgical formulae in the Leonine Sacramentary, at least 110 
referto war. Hight of these are prefaces, in which the Leonianum is unique. 
In them we see the pontiff imploring God with untiring perseverance to 
have compassion on his people. The divine mercy will assume different 
aspects according to circumstances. - At times, under the menace of the 
enemy, it will grant the Church that peace so necessary to her, assuring her 
the security to which she aspires in the face of the barbarian peril. At 
times, when the danger is already present, divine providence will break 
down the warlike strength of the enemy, or at least grant a breathing space® 
to the harassed victims. 

The minister is careful, while reciting these prayers, to impress right 
doctrine upon the minds of the congregation. He tells them what the 
christian’s attitude towards war should be; how to preserve interior peace, 
even in the midst of exterior troubles, by abstaining from sin and by purity 
of heart. He does not forget to blame them for their infidelity which has 
merited the punishment wrought upon them by God through the instru- 
ments of his anger. He tells them what methods to employ in order to 
appease God’s justice; and finally, he is most anxious that they should 
realize that the evangelical precept of fraternal charity, far from being 
abrogated by the unfriendly action of their enemies, is rather intensified and 
takes on a fuller and more divine character. 

Let us examine more closely a few of these venerable texts—true models 
of liturgical prayer—enshrining so wonderfully the thought of the early 
doctors in general and of St. Leo the Great in particular. 

In the first place divine mercy must be implored in war-time with 
perseverance, and this very perseverance is a grace which we must ask God 
to grant us. 


1Prosperi Aquitani Chronicon. P.L. li, 603. 
2 Tbid., p. 605. 3 Respirare concede. 
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Praesta Domine Deus noster ut inter quaslibet angustias constituti, 
non desinamus tuo nomini supplicare.? 


Although insisting that itis, above all, interior peace to which the christian 
should aspire, nevertheless we should not omit to pray also for exterior 
peace in this present life, because, like all God’s other temporal gifts, if we 
make a right use of it to excite our charity by calm reflection and contem- 
plation, nothing could tend more to our union with him. In the preface 
for the Mass “‘contra impetitores” we find the following words: 


ut, sicut nobis aeternae securitatis aditum, passione Domini Iesu 
Christi et Sancti Spiritus illuminatione, reserasti sic etiam tranquillitatem 
uitae praesentis indulgeas, 


and the reasons, 


per quem tanti doni particeps deuotio quieta proficiat,? 


or, in the words of another prayer, that we may be enabled to perform our 
duties of divine service in peace of mind: 


ut imperturbatis mentibus agere tua sancta possimus. 


That the Church may enjoy the security which such a peace would procure, 
the author of these prayers further asks that this temporal peace may be a 
lasting one: 


ut pax populi tui secura proueniat.# 


A prolonged fear of enemy invasion may impart an added seriousness to 
our life: this is its saving quality. The author of the following prayer knew 
this well, and so he depicts the faithful people brought to their knees before 
God by such a fear, and thus obtaining more easily the divine favour for 
which they ask: 


Defende Domine familiam tuam, et toto tibi corde prostratam, gp 
hostium tuere formidine, nec bona tua difficulter inueniant.5 


Hostile activity proceeds in two ways—that of violence and that of ruse. 
The Leonine Sacramentary asks that the Roman generals be strengthened by 
the power of God in order to enable them to resist successfully both these 
forms of attack. 





‘Sacramentarium Leonianum, ed. Feltoe. Cambridge, 1896, p. 80. 
2 Tbid., p. 27. 3 Tbid., p. 124. 4 Tbid., p. 71. 5 Tbid., p. 107. 
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Romanis auxiliare principibus ut tua uirtute roboratis omnis hostilitas 
nec uiribus possit praeualere nec fraude.} 


Yet all does not depend on force of arms, any more than on human §f 
diplomacy. Our efforts are often unavailing, and then our only hope is to 
implore almighty God himself to smite the invaders with the strength of his § 
right arm. Here are two examples of this kind of supplication: 


Concede quaesumus ut qui nos impetere moliuntur, potentiae tuae f 
dextera conterantur.” 


Contere quaesumus Domine hostes populi tui.® 


And, if the Lord should be unwilling to show forth his might by an utter 
rout of the enemies of his people, as often described in the Old Testament— 
“antiqua brachii tui miracula’’4—then the church prays for a time of rest and 
relief from the strain of war that she may gather her spiritual forces again to f 


resist evil. There are many such prayers in the Leonianum; one example | 
must suffice here: 


Praesta populo tuo Domine quaesumus consolationis auxilium et 
diuturnis calamitatibus laborantem respirare concede.*® 


In other parts of the sacramentary we find the solicitude of the pastor for | 
the spiritual welfare of his flock. He exhorts them to adopt a christian 
attitude towards the war in which they are obliged to engage. His flock is 
Roman; and at times we catch a glimpse of the pride of the “‘ciuis Romanus”, 
which meant in the fifth century a “‘ciuis Apostolorum’”’—a catholic. 


Sicut profanas mundi caligines Sancti Spiritus luce cuacuasti, sic 
hostes Romani nominis et inimicos catholicae professionis expugna.® 


This sentence is remarkable in that it compares the victory of the Roman} 
nation—the church—to the creation of light. When all around is darkness f 
and error, the light of the Holy Spirit of God descends upon the earth to 
create the world afresh and proclaim thereby the triumph of the Catholic 
faith. 

But the invaded are not always faultless, and one of the most powerful | 
means of obtaining divine help in time of adversity is the humble avowal | 
that it is our own infidelity that has been the cause of all trouble. 


Totius aduersitatis est causa tuis non obedire praeceptis, 
says one of the Leonine prefaces.? Another, whose fine Latinity merits } 


* Ibid., p. 77. : * Tbid., p. 27 * Ibid., p. 61. 
4 Thid., p. 144. 5 Tbid., p. 47. 6 Ibid., p. 27. 7 Tbid., p. 133. 
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citation at length, apostrophizes Rome, and begins by saying that God, 
foreseeing the catastrophe which was to fall upon the city, had given it as 
protectors the two chief members of the apostolic college. 


Qui praevidens quantis nostra ciuitas laboratura esset incommodis, 
apostolici roboris in eadem praecipua membra posuisti.? 


It goes on to say how happy Rome would have been had she remained 
faithful to the teaching of her spiritual leaders; no enemy could have attacked 
her, no foreign arms would have given her any cause for fear, since the Lord 
is just and ever rewards merit, he who protects even sinners. 


O felix, si tuos praesules, Roma, cognosceres et tantos digne studeres 
celebrare rectores. Nulli te hostes impeterent, nulla prorsus arma 
terrerent, si eorum famulata doctrinis, ueraciter atque fideliter cos pro- 
posito christianae sinceritatis ambires; cum tibi sufficienter edpareat 
quae bene meritis dona conferrent, qui tuentur etiam peccatores. 


“Be then a peace-maker even when at war, so that by overcoming those 
against whom you fight, you may bring them to the advantages of peace,” 
was the advice given by St. Augustine to Count Boniface.* In these few 
words that christian attitude towards war is admirably summed up. Peace 
for all peoples is the objective; and victory itself is only a means of obtaining 
that end. If we are animated by such a love of peace, in our very warring 
we may be confident that God will grant us all the help necessary to attain 
to it, 


ut tranquillitatis optatae consolatione laetemur.* 


| Nevertheless, while exhorting the faithful to put their complete trust in 
| God, the author of these prayers reminds them that this divine assistance is 
by no means their right, but results purely from divine generosity;* and 
| neither are we thereby dispensed from using all our natural faculties to put 
an end to the disorder. Christian prudence constitutes one of the arms with 
| which to resist the invaders, 


Ueritatis auctor et misericordiae Deus, qui nos et sollicitudine non 
pigros esse et neminem laedere uoluisti . . . uexare molientium caue- 
amus incursus.5 


True peace is that which consists in the harmony reigning in our souls. 
4 the soul which is thus well-ordered has nothing to fear from those who 


merits § threaten to destroy its exter‘or tranquillity. When this has been restored it 


I. 
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1 Tbid., p. 47. 2 Epist. clxxxix, 6. 3 Tbid., p. 74. 
“Cf. ibid., p. 131, line 28. 5 Tbid., p. 138. 
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is all the more our duty to cultivate and increase interior peace.1 The 
obstacles are of two kinds, consciousness of guilt for past offences, and 
present infidelity. To remove the first of these we should humbly implore 
God to forgive us our sins; and so, in the document we are studying, we 


frequently meet with a direct request for absolution in time of war. For 
instance: 


Ab omnibus nos quaesumus Domine peccatis absolue, et eos qui nos 
impugnare nituntur, expugna.? 


The other obstacle to interior peace, present infidelity, is overcome when 
we ask God for the grace of purity of heart. 

The first prayer on this subject found in the Leonianum shows clearly 
that this purification of the heart is a divine work carried out by the grace of 
the Holy Ghost. It is a prayer familiar to all who are acquainted with the 
Roman missal, since it has passed into it, with some variation, through the 


Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries, and constitutes the collect for Whit 
Tuesday: 


Adsit nobis Domine quaesumus uirtus Spiritus Sancti; qui et corda 
nostra clementer expurget, et ab omnibus tueatur inimicis.® 


The victory of the christian people should be one of innocence over might. 

At every period in the history of the people of God, both of the Old and 
New Covenants, there has been a certain type of devil which could only be 
driven out by fasting and prayer. It is as though the privations entailed of 
necessity by war did not suffice. The Leonine Sacramentary asks that by 


fasting we may be filled with strength—that we may become stronger than 
all our enemies: 


ut ieiunando robore satiemur et abstinendo cunctis efficiamut 
hostibus fortiores.5 


We now come to what is perhaps the most specifically christian charac- 
teristic of all—love of the enemy. But before quoting the magnificent 
preface which sets forth the whole christian tradition on this subject, let us 
mention by contrast some expressions in the Leonianum which show how 
really disagreeable those enemies were, and how only the christian virtue 
of charity could overcome the repugnance inspired by so much evil. 
“Inimicus” is frequently qualified throughout the book by the adjective 
“‘infestus”’, and the cruelty Of the invaders is often mentioned. Further 
there is the picturesque description in one of the prefaces of the invaders 


1 Tbid., p. 132. 2 Tbid., p. 60. Cp. pp. 135, 155, etc. 3 Tbid., p. 27. 
“Cf. ibid., pp. 28 and 47. 5 Tbid., p. 113. 
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reaping the harvest of the Roman Campagna while the besieged were obliged 
to look on powerless over the city wall. 

Yet in spite of this, or rather on account of it, our author insists in a very 
special way on the duties of christian charity. The priest addresses God: 


Praecipis enim ut pro nostris oremus inimicis, pro calumniantibus 
supplicemus; nec desinamus misericordiam tuam persequentibus 
inpetrare.? 


We pray for them not that they may prosper and persevere in their wicked- 
ness, but that they may be converted to humility: 


non utique ut in iisdem nequitiis perseverent . . . sed ut ab his 
iniquitatibus expediti, ad modesta sese sanaque conuertant. 


And we should love them as ourselves, as the Lord commands us: 


cum enim, docente te Domine, proximos nostros sicuti nosmet ipsos 
uere diligimus, si eis quae nos habere cupimus expetamus. 


G. D. SCHLEGEL. 


MEDIANTIBUS SENSIBUS EXTERNIS 


Ni and the Church form one mystical Person. This solid basis 
of fact provides a starting point for some further considerations in the 
matter of the é/othing of that Mystical Body, that Seamless Robe which, 
when we touch, we touch the very hem of His garment. 

In the foreword to his treatise De Ecclesia Christi Billot remarks that 
should anyone inquire as to the reason why the old Scholastics did not 
treat explicitly De Exelesia Christi he would reply that this arose from two 
causes, viz. the nature of the case, and the special circumstances of the 
times. A double question arises concerning the Church, says Billot. 
First: Where is the true and legitimate Church of Christ? Second: What is 





'Ibid., p. $9. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, 5th ed., Paris, 1920, p. 145, says that 
this refers to the Ostrogothic invasion in 537-538, but his reasons are not altogether 
convincing, especially as he is led by this to give a late date to the whole document, with- 
out adequate lanation of certain other factors. Moreover many liturgists, such as . 
W. H. Frere, The Kalendar, p. 35, and O. Casel, in Les questions liturgiques et paroissiales, 
1932, p. 290, do not accept Duchesne’s conclusions on the date of the Leonianum, 
'Feltoe, p. 58, 
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its constitution? As to the first, the old Scholastics considered the credi- 
bility of the Catholic Church to be per se evident, and that Our Lord had not 
said in vain: “‘Vos estis lux mundi, non potest civitas abscondi supra mon- 
tem posita.”” What necessity is there for pointing out a mountain rising 
above all others? Ora city not only placed on high, but also shining with 
the brightest lights, according to the words: ‘‘Fundabo te in sapphiris, 
ponam jaspidem propugnacula tua”? Because the Divine institution of 
the Church could be seen with the greatest facility; because, moreover, all 
things whatsoever concerning the origin and founts of Christian Revela- 
tion were things that must be held, and were certified by the Church her- 
self, it was not to be wondered at that those old writers abstained from 
demonstrating the Preambula Fidei ex professo. If a landlord holds his 
lands in peace, he does not trouble to exhibit and prove his title deeds. 

How times have changed! Our title deeds are challenged on all sides. 
We must excel in expounding our title deeds. To the majority of the 
people in this country, the Church is just another sect. They do not see 
the city sét on a hill; there are so many counter claims, not to mention the 
avowed enemies of the Church. And if we are to stem the much-talked-of 
leakage, we must cause even our own people to take a good look at our 
title deeds. The tractatus De Ecclesia is very much called for today 
. .. the preambula fidei matter very much just now. The preambula fide 
. . . those things which pre-dispose, which make a man receptive of the 
gift of faith, the things he sees and hears. God has therefore made His 
Church visible. Billot in his exhaustive treatise De Ecclesia deals at large 
with this note of visibility . . . ““quatenus est quaenam socialis structura, 
quae mediantibus sensibus externis attingi potest”’. 

Mediantibus sensibus externis. One pauses on the words, for within their 
vital depths lies the gravamen of all one would wish now to say. 

We cannot worship God as He should be worshipped, without forms 
and ceremonies, for the simple reason that man can do nothing without 
them—that is, without externals. Man is formed of body and soul. ~All 
the operations of the soul require to be made manifest by some material 
external action, otherwise the soul remains inarticulate, at least in its present 
mode of existence. We find a simple illustration of this in the power of 
speech. That which is called a thought is conceived in the mind, and 
cannot be conveyed to another until it be articulated. Speech itself is a 
compound of material and conventional things. The whole of life is so 
compounded of a well-ordered system of such external, conventional things. 
We bow, we shake hands, we lift our hat. All ceremonies, conventional 
signs established by custom. Every public and important act is carried 
out in ceremonial fashion. Army, Navy, Parliament, Royal occasions, all 
these are replete with an inexorable ceremony. 

Forms and ceremonies in divine worship are bodily manifestations of | 
spiritual worship, and the ordinary means by which that worship is ex- 
pressed to God, The whole scheme of Redemption is based on a principle f 
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which shows that God has established communion between Himself and 
mankind by means of the body and bodily acts, as distinct from purely 
spiritual acts. For we are to note this: that when a perfected and unim- 
peded spiritual intercourse was to be renewed between the creature and the 
Creator, God, who is a Spirit, took to Himself a human body, with its 
complete human nature, and by means of it became a Mediator. The em- 
ployment of material things in His sacramental system is too obvious to 
call for more than a passing note. 

Thus, in the public worship of God, as a pre-requisite, fitting dignity 
is demanded. God is the essence of all that is beautiful, so that which is 
unbecoming, gross or grotesque most certainly must be excluded from all 
approach to His worship. 

Mediantibus sensibus externis. Again one pauses on the words, this time 
to give voice to the strange anomaly which holds as between the present day 
of careless public worship, and those far-off days of Catholic splendour 
when it could be held to be redundant to treat ex professo ““De Ecclesia’’. 
Then, by means first of the senses, all men could see the city set on a hill. 
Now, when the finely developed arguments of the preambula stand most in 
need of every adjunct in support, we too often indulge in unliturgical 
extravagances which are calculated to obscure rather than demonstrate the 
City. 

Far be it from one to suggest any post hoc ergo propter boc in either case, 
strictly; nevertheless, the juxtaposition of the facts is sufficiently striking to 
cause one to wonder whether our appalling present-day shortcomings in 
the presentation of our Faith to the public eye and ear are not a large factor 
in the snail-crawl of progress we are making. No one would suggest that 
propriety and magnificence in the presentation of public worship alone 
converted the old world; but what one does affirm, and that vehemently, 
is that the lack of it is a wicked hindrance to the conversion of the modern. 

In a previous article’ on a cognate theme, the present writer offered this 
view: ‘“The whole Catholic tradition of England has been hampered by the 
‘Reformation’ and its consequences. We have only just emerged from 
underground hindered by long years of unavoidable neglect; burdened by 
an accumulation of the non-liturgical in our services. Small wonder is it 
that this has become identified with the true cu/tus liturgicus.”’ 

And the words of Jacques Maritain: ‘Everything that can be, has been 
said . . . on the devilish ugliness, an offence to God, and far more harmful 
than is generally believed to the spread of religion, of the bulk of contem- 
porary objects manufactured for the decoration of churches. . . .” 

Surely it is no straining of the facts to compare unfavourably our own 
day with that of the old Scholastics in the matter of the Church’s externals, 
and to say that a wide and unhappy divergence exists between the two? 
And is it not pertinent to wonder, and to fear, at the extent to which the 
Church’s “‘Visibility”’ is hindered thereby? 


? THE Crercy Review, 1935, X, pp. 363-70, 
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Both priests and laymen are given to talking glibly of the poor benighted 
“‘Neo-pagans’’, who “‘cannot or will not see the truth”. If they cannot see 
it, whose fault is that? Do we stand out as a shining light? Is that City 
set upon a hill so obviously the City of Promise? She és the City of Promise, 
we know, and all who would may find her if they stop their senses to our 
non-liturgical spectacles, our tawdry garnishings, our haphazard services 
and get down to the Preambula, or stumble across some saintly life. To 
say nothing of certain displays in the pulpit, over which a veil is best drawn. 
Is the look of the thing as it first hits the eye obviously itself part of the Pre- 
ambula? Mediantibus sensibus externis. . . . Theoretically, as those words 
clearly demonstrate, the Church has been from the beginning in possession 
of the very first principle of the modern advertising man, who, above 
everyone else, has made real to himself the fact that that which first hits the 
eye is a powerful factor in the sale of his goods. ‘Then what do we find? 
**The devilish ugliness an offence to God, and far more harmful than is 
generally believed to the spread of religion. . . .”. Those words should 
be thundered into the ears of every seminarist; placarded over the desk of 
every parish priest; plastered over the catalogues of every “‘art”’ repository, 
and returned promptly whence they come. But even then the root of the 
matter would not be touched, for we continue to perpetrate in our 
churches what would be undreamed of in ordinary life. We commit our- 
selves to incongtuities, blandly, smilingly, complacently; and we think 
we are doing a service to God. 

Most people of sense are by this time aware of the regrettable lack of 
ensemble in so many of our churches. All too frequently the building it- 
self is nothing but an accumulation of inconsequent details. Would it be 
an exaggeration to say that most church buildings are thrown together by 
the virtuous, if virtually incompetent? It would not. Is it not a well- 
known fact that the clergy, for the most part, exercise an arbitrary authority 


in the choice of ‘‘objects of ecclesiastical art’’, irrespective of their ability | 


which, in the majority of them, is non-existent? Itis. Can such a state of 
things go on without serious detriment to the appearance of the church, 
and also without detriment to souls? Yet it does go on. 

Now what are the average priest’s qualifications for the task of equipping 
achutch? Let us face the facts. 

As a young man he finds himself in the seminary, immersed in the pro- 
fundities of Dogmatic and Moral Theology, of Scripture and Canon Law. 
Colossal subjects, all. He must pass examinations, and rightly so. All 
that has been preceded by the more than necessary study of Philosophy. 
There can be no substitution in such matters. He learns the sacred cere- 
monies of the Mass; he learns a little something of Plain Song and Liturgy 


along with other subjects all of grave import, but not of that utmost gravity | 
which attaches to the major subjects. And moreover, life is short, and the | 


seminary course, though long, is not long enough for it all. There remains 
a considerable residue of matter which the young man must teach himself, 
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Public speaking, for instance. But the less said of that the better. Unless 
the subject has some latent bent in that direction, he remains throughout his 
priestly life the agonizing and pointless chatterer, mutterer, whisperer or 
bawler, under whom our patient people suffer week in and week out. In 
short, the time is so occupied with the study of subjects absolutely indis- 
pensable, that everything else is jettisoned. 

After ordination he proceeds to his curacy.. What a curate learns in 
his curacies is various, and the varia usually come from a “‘good apostolic 
man” who has little time for anything beyond the administration of the 
Sacraments and a truly patient looking up of his people. Architecture is 
not within his purview. .. . 

So eventually, the young, or perhaps by now only youngish, man is 
given charge of a parish of his own. Surely one is at this juncture entitled 
to ask the following question: From whence does he derive his fitness to 
decide such serious matters as the building of a church, the enlargement, 
decoration or restoration of an existing one? Or anything at a// about 
such a matter, except the approximate size and place? The hiatus in his 
training yawns large, monstrously large. True, the Bishop will require 
him to have an architect, but what architect? There is abundant evidence 
in this country to show that not every architect is capable of designing a 
church . . . a house or a cinema, yes, but not a church. One would 
imagine that an architect, given the task of designing a church would take 
the trouble to discover essential dimensions for sanctuary and altar. If he 
does not know, afd in so many instances he most assuredly does not know, 
then he should seek advice from the right ecclesiastical authority; not neces- 
sarily from the priest who employs him . . . that might be disastrous! 
The altar, for instance . . . one recalls many examples of a structure, 
euphemistically called an altar, seven and eight feet in depth, almost the 
whole of which has nothing whatever to do with an altar as such. Steps 
and ledges are made for candlesticks and flower-pots, leaving one last ledge 
as the supposed mensa of the altar. The architect has been lavish with his 
space for those candlestick ledges, but he has left just fifteen inches for the 
real thing, the mensa. The tabernacle . . . he has seen, alas, the “‘built 
in’’ tabernacle without asking himself if it was in accordance with the law 
of the Church. He has seen portable steps brought out up which the priest 
must climb (carrying the Blessed Sacrament) to reach a “throne” for 
Benediction, so he proceeds to build his altar dead against the east 
Wiss 

There are, of course, excellent architects in the country, but even sup- 
pose by some lucky shot the priest acquires the services of the right man, as 
often as not one may expect the harassing to begin. How often has not a 
competent architect been forced to do violence to his own professional 
knowledge in order to satisfy the whim of the priest who employs him? 
One hears of priests who, after some sort of graceless obedience to their 
architects so far as the shell of the church is concerned, proceed to fill the 
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church with every abominable monstrosity to the utter ruin of a possibly 
fine church. 

All this happens to the seamless robe of Christ. Is it not sad, in view of 
all that has been, and still might be? | 

But even given a good church of nice proportions and liturgical equip- 
ment, still may the church’s visibility be obscured. In his Motu Proprio 
of 22 November, 1903, Pius X makes the following declaration; ‘‘Amongst 
the solicitudes of the Pastoral Office not merely of this Apostolic See, but 
also of every particular Church, the chief one is to promote and maintain 
the honour of the house of God in which the August Mysteries of religion 
are celebrated, and where the christian people assemble to receive the grace 
of the Sacraments, to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the altar, and to adore 
the August Sacrament of the Body of Our Lord, and to unite themselves 
in the common prayer of the Church in the solemn and public liturgical 
célebrations. There ought therefore to be nothing in the Church which 
might trouble or diminish the devotion and piety of the faithful, nothing 
which might give a reasonable cause for distaste or scandal: above all, 
nothing which might offend man or the holiness of the sacred functions, or 
which is unworthy of the house of prayer and the majesty of God.” 

Is there anything in our churches which might “‘trouble or diminish 
the devotion and piety of the faithful”? Yes, at least in too many of them. 
Sanctuaries and altars often cause distaste and even scandal. Candles are 
crooked, common flowers, often not even fresh, and far too many of them, 
distract the mind and offend the sense. Altar cards are laid face down- 
wards on the altar which is often without the frontal required by the rubrics. 
Cheap crochet lace (si¢) with ugly designs hang before the altar. There is 
no conopaeum for the tabernacle. Prayer books and bells . . . sometimes 
those dreadful brass gongs complete with drumstick seem to have a per- 
manent parking place on the altar step. The missal is kept on the credence 
table when Mass is done . . . all this in the holiest place on earth, in the 
very Holy of Holies. i 

The priest appears in a badly adjusted alb, and one often sees it worn too | 
short so that the trouser-legs of the celebrant appear below, thus ruining all 
dignity. The vestments themselves are mass-produced ugliness, cheap, 
though not perhaps cheap in cash. The server makes anattempt at the Latin 
responses. He has never been trained. In how many of our churches may 
well-trained servers be found? The training means much patient effort and 
really meticulous care, but instead; the priest either leaves the training to the 
school-teacher, or gives a very sketchy training himself and is thereafter | 
satisfied with bad serving. Is it fairthat onepriest should take the trouble and 
the next priest not? The services are often unprepared and appear to have 
been got together as an afterthought. Some essential is forgotten and has to | 
be sent for during the service, and that service is ruined. Ifthe priest is care- 
less about the rubrics he then distracts and disedifies by mannerisms. The | 
rubric re the tone of voice is often disregarded in both priest and server [| 
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. and the Kyries are often scandalously said . . . a kind of race between 
the pair. Vernacular prayers, too, are frequently scamped, are unintelli- 
gible, especially with the rosary and the Divine Praises. Pulpit utterances 
also are sometimes far from edifying. 

Let us look at a Catholic service through the eyes of a non-Catholic. 
The quotation is from An Inland Voyage by R. L. Stevenson. 


As I sat outside the hotel in the course of the afternoon, the sweet 
gtoaning thunder of the organ floated out of the church like a summons. 
I was not averse, liking the theatre so well, to sit out an act or two of the 
play, but I could never rightly make out the nature of the service I 
beheld. Four or five priests and as many choristers were singing 
Miserere before the high altar when I went in . . . After a while a long 
train of young girls, walking two and two, each with a lighted taper in 
her hand, and all dressed in black with a white veil, came from behind 
the altar and began to descend the nave; the four first carrying a Virgin 
and Child upon a table. The priests and choristers arose from their 
knees and followed after, singing ““AVE MARY” as they went. In this 
order, they made the circuit of the cathedral, passing twice before me 
where I leaned against a pillar. The priest who seemed of most conse- 
quence was a strange down-looking old man. He kept mumbling 
prayers with his lips; but as he looked on me darkling, it did not seem as 
if prayer was uppermost in his heart. ‘Two others, who bore the burthen 
of the chaunt, were stout, brutal, military-looking men of forty, with 
bold, overfed eyes; they sang with some lustiness, and trolled forth 
*‘Ave Mary’ like a garrison catch. The little girls were timid and grave. 
As they footed slowly up the aisle, each one took a moment’s glance at 
the Englishman; and the big nun who played marshal fairly stared him 
out of countenance. As for the choristers, they misbehaved as only 
boys can misbehave; and cruelly marred the performance with their 
antics... . But why these priests who steal wandering looks about 
the congregation while they feign to be at prayer? Why this fat nun, 
who rudely arranges her procession and shakes delinquent virgins by the 
elbow? Why this .. . forgetting of keys, and the thousand and one 
little misadventures that disturb a frame of mind, laboriously edified 
with chaunts and organings? In any play-house reverend fathers may see 
what can be done with a little art, and how, to move high sentiments, it is necessary 
to drill the supernumeraries and have every stool in its proper place. 

ARTHUR PROUDMAN. 
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HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 


(XI) Time AFTER PENTECOST 


(e) Feasts of the Month of October 


a HE Kingship of Christ in the Divine Office throughout the Liturgical Year.— 
Three Messianic titles stand out in the pages of the Old Testament 
as a full foreshadowing of the future Son of Man: those of High Priest, 
Prophet (or Teacher), and King. Ina graphic lapidary phrase St. Augustine 
referred to them when he addressed the Cross as a 


Cathedra docentis, 
Ara sacrificantis, 
Thronus regnantis.. 


One of these three titles the Liturgy has appropriated from the earliest 
times (certainly since the second century) for particular and well-nigh 
continuous use, namely, that of King. Every official prayer ends with 


the clause 


qui vivis et regnas (or, qui vivit et reg- 
nat) .¥. per omnia saecula saeculorum, 


who livest and reignest (or, who liveth 
and reigneth) . . . world without end, 


which is simply.an echo of the biblical prophecy 


cujus regi non erit finis. 


Whose kingdom shall know no end. 


The night Office frequently begins with an explicit invitation to worship | 


Christ the King. For example: 


In Advent (i.e. the opening of the Christmas Cycle): 


Regem venturum Dominum, 
venite adoremus. 


The King who is to come: 


come, let us adore. 


On the Feast of the Purification (i.e. the closing of the Christmas Cycle): 


Ecce venit ad templum sanctum suum 
Dominator Dominus: gaude et laetare 
Sion occurrens Deo tuo. 


On the Feast of the Holy Cross (3 May): 


Christum Regem crucifixum, 
venite adoremus. 


On the Feast of Corpus Christi: 


Christum Regem adoremus, dominan- 
tem gentibus: qui se manducantibus dat 
spiritus pinguedinem. 


Behold there come to His temple the 
Lord of lords. Rejoice and be glad, 
O Sion, going forth to meet thy God. 


Christ the King crucified: 
come, let us adore. 


Let us adore Christ the King who rules [ 
the nations: Who giveth greatness of 
soul to those who eat Him. 














Regem Praecursoris Dominum, 
venite adoremus. 


On the Feast of the Transfiguration: 


Summum Regem gloriae, 


HELPS TO”"THE USE 
On the Feast of St. John the Baptist: 


OF THE BREVIARY 


come, let us adore. 


The Lord, the King of the Forerunner, 


The Most High King of glory: 


ar .— venite adoremus. come, let us adore. 

ment > 

rest, Ox the Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption: 

stine 

Venite, adoremus Regem regum: cujus Come, let us adore the King of kings 

hodie ad aethereum Virgo Mater assumpta whose Virgin Mother this day has been 
est coelum, taken up to the eternal glory of heaven. 
On the Feast of the Holy Cross (14 September): 

rliest Christum Regem pro nobis in cruce Christ the King lifted up for us on the 

-nigh exaltatum, venite adoremus. Cross: come, let us adore. 

with 
On the Feasts of Angels, Apostles, Martyrs, ete.: 

at Regem Archangelorum Dominum, The Lord the King of the Archangels, 


Regem Angelorum Dominum, 
Regem Apostolorum Dominum, 
Regem Martyrum Dominum, 
Regem Confessorum Dominum, 


The Lord the King of the Angels, 
The Lord the King of the Apostles, 
The Lord the King of the Martyrs, 
The Lord the King of the Confessors, 


















ee Regem Virginum Dominum, 


The Lord the King of the Virgins, 
venite adoremus. 


: come, let us adore. 
ship | 
© A On se Foust of All Saiate: 


Regem regum Dominum venite ado- 
remus: quia Ipse est corona Sanctorum 
- — omnium. 


The Lord, the King of kings, let us 
adore: for He is the crown of all the 
Saints. 


On the Commemoration of all the Faithful Departed: 


Regem cui omnia vivunt, venite The King, for whom all things live: 


ple the adoremus. come, let us adore. 
: glad, 
God. On the Feast of Christ the King itself the Invitatorium says very concisely 
and appropriately: 
Jesum Christum Regem regum, venite Jesus Christ, the King of kings: 
adoremus. come, let us adore. 
1In the Benedictine Breviary there is a proper Office for the Feast of Saints Joachim 
and Anna (26 July). The Invitatory is this: 
ore Christum Regem, Filium David, Christ the King, the Son of David, 


venite adoremus. come, let us adore. 


1ess_ of 
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Besides these Invitatoria which give the keynote to the different litur- 
gical celebrations, there are to be found in the liturgy of almost every 
solemnity instituted in honour of Christ short phrases emphasizing the 
title of King, and these phrases perhaps more than any others remain in the 
ear as a sweet refrain embodying the liturgical burden of the feast; for 


instance: 


In Advent: 
Veniet ecce Rex... 


Rex noster adveniet Christus .. . 


O Rex gentium et  desideratus 
earum... 


At Christmas: 
Rex pacificus magnificatus est. 
In the Epiphany: 


Regem Deumque anuntiant 
Thesaurus et fragrans odor . . . 


On the Feast of the Purification: 


Adorna thalamum tuum, Sion, et 
suscipe Regem Christum. 


In Lent: 
Rex atque factor temporum. 
On Palm Sunday: 


Gloria, laus et honor 
Tibi sit Rex, Christe, Redemptor. 


On Good Friday: 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt 
Fulget Crucis mysterium. 


On Easter Sunday: 


Rex ille dum fortissimus . . . 
Tu nobis, victor Rex, miserere. 


On the Ascension: 


Exaltate Regem regum, et hymnum 
dicite Deo. 

Regnat Deus, Dei caro. 

O Rex gloriae, Domine virtutum, qui 
triumphator hodie super omnes coelos 
ascendisti. 


Behold the King cometh .. . 

Christ, our King, shall come . . . 

O King of the gentiles, the Desired 
One of the nations .. . 


The King of peace is magnified. 


The gold and the frankincense 
proclaim Him God and King... 


Adorn thy bridal chamber, O Sion, 
and welcome Christ the King. 


The King and Creator of all time. 


All glory, praise and honour 
to thee Christ, King and Redeemer. 


The banner of the King precedes, 
the mystery of the Cross shines forth. 


While He the almighty King . . . 
But Thou, victorious King, have mercy! § 


Extol the King of kings, sing a hymn f 
od 


God, God’s Flesh reigns. ; 
O King of glory, Lord of hosts, who | 
today triumphant hast mounted above | 
all the heavens. 


to 
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itur- On the Transfiguration: 

vety 

the & Hic ille Rex est gentium This is the King of the nations, 
1 the Populique Rex judaici. the King too of the Jewish race. 
. for 


The above quotations serve to show that the title of King has become 
one of those which is most frequently used in the Liturgy. This explains 
why, when a new feast in honour of Christ the King was proposed, there 
were not a few who considered it to be already in existence. However, 
the feast has brought home to many the realization of the fact that Christ 
“ is indeed a King and that his Kingship stands as a symbol of universal 
esired power and wisdom, of justice and love and peace. The composer—or 

composers?—of the new Office found abundant material to their hand. 

Many priests regret that the lessons of the second nocturn-are not chosen 

from the rich storehouse of the Fathers, in whose writings, as also in the 

Old and New Testaments, eloquent pages in praise of Christ the King 

abound. The long excerpts from Pius XI’s encyclical, with its involved 

and, in places, rather difficult Latin syntax, prove to some more of a dis- 
| traction than a help to prayer. 


The Psalm of Christ the King—As one would expect, a feature of the 
proper Office of Christ the King is the generous use of the second Psalm 
—Quare fremuerunt gentes. It is even quoted in inverted commas—a very 


| unusual happening—in one of the proper hymns: 
f 
; 


Scelesta turba clamitat: The forces of evil keep crying out: 
“Regnare Christum nolumus”’. “We reject the empire of Christ.” 


The choice is undoubtedly a very happy one. No one can recite the 
second psalm and not be struck by its unmistakable messianic message. 
Already Jewish tradition had interpreted it as referring to the universal 
kingdom of the coming Messiah, of the “‘prince of Peace, whose empire 
was to be multiplied and know no end”. It is indeed an echo of Nathan’s 
prophecy to David.t In the New Testament the Jewish tradition is 
;, not only followed but categorically established. by Peter, Paul and 
orth. John in several places.2 In the hands of the Fathers the tradition is 
developed and may be said to culminate in St. Bernard’s description of 
this psalm as “‘the roaring of the Lion of Judah against His enemies”’. 
As a lyric the psalm is superb. Those who know Hebrew cannot fail 
to feel the power of its vigorous rhythm and the expressive beauty of its 
vivid metaphors. As the Quare fremuerunt is so very familiar in the Latin 
of the Vulgate, we make bold to give here an interpretation of it in Latin 
iambics side by side with a literal English translation from the original 
gahyma— Hebrew: 


e mercy! 


ft 
aaa 
ts. whol 2 Kings 7 sqq. sed 
ed ibe hs * Acts iv, 25; xiii, 33; Rom. i, 4; 1 Cor. xv, 20-28; Phil. ii, 10-11; Heb. i; ii, 7-14; v, 53. 
Apoc. ii, 27; xii, 5; xix, 5. 
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PsALM 2 


Christ the King. A prophecy of the future opposition of 
the nations against Christ. 


First Stanza 
The Plotting and Rebellion 


Cur gentes usque perfidas Why are the nations seething? 
Exagitat tantus furor? Why are they plotting 
Cur nationes irritis devising vain plans? 
Exaestuant tumultibus? 


Primores adstant saeculi The kings of the earth will set them- 
Conveniuntque principes selves in array, and its rulers come to- 


Adversus excelsum Deum, gether to scheme against Jahwe and 
Adversus et Unctum Dei. against His Anointed. 


“Rumpamus”, aiunt, “vincula; “Let us break asunder,” they say, 
Proiiciamus et procul “their shackles, 


Quod colla nostra subdita let us fling off their bonds.” 
Infame jugum degravat.” 


Second Stanza 
The Answer of God the Father 


Ridet in altis qui sedet: He, who is throned in heaven, laughs; 
Subsannat hos Cunctipotens; the Lord mocks at them. 
Iraque multa fervidus Then in His wrath He speaks to them, 
Gentes Deus adloquitur: in His anger He terrifies them: 


**Ast ego jam Regem meum “I, I have set firm my King, upon 
Constitui per saecula: Sion, my sacred Hill.” 
Unum, supremum Principem, 
Montem meum super Sion.” 


Third Stanza 
The Voice of God the Son 


Mox Regis ipsius sonat Let me declare God’s decree: 
Vox adloquentis improbos: 


“Audite”, gentes, “‘Inquiens, 
Jussum Patris firmissimum.” 


“‘Haec Jahwe mihi effatus est: Jahwe has said to me: 
Unus meus es Filius; “Thou (art) my Son. 


Nunc ego Pater gigno te This day I have begotten Thee. 
Aeternus aeternum Deum. 


“Cunctos populos gentium “Ask from me, and I will give 
A me pete, nam sunt tui: the nations for thy inheritance, 
Erunt tua possessio and for thy possession 
Vasti per orbem termini. the ends of the earth. 


“Sceptroque reges ferreo “Thou shalt maul them 
Cuncto tuo in imperio with an iron mace: 
Rebelles atque devios dash them to pieces 
‘Confringes ut vas figuli.” like potter’s ware.” 
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Fourth Stanza 
The Prophet’s Advice 


At nunc, sapite, principes ; And now, O kings, be wise; 
Discite, terrae judices: judges of the earth, take heed! 
Servite veriti Deo, Serve Jahwe with awe, © 
Timore amoris seduli. submit to Him in fear. 

Dei colite Filium, Do homage to His Son, 

Ne Jahwe furor pervalens lest He be angry ' 
Vos apprehendat perditos and you end in ruin. 


Errantes a via recta. 


1em- Demumque Judex praepotens For His wrath is quickly kindled . . . 
: to- Cum venerit vocare nos... 
and 


Choral Antiphon 


O ter beata natio O the blessedness of all 
Cujus spes Ipse Christus est! who hope in Him! 


As will be seen, the Psalm lends itself admirably for a sermon on the 
Feast of Christ the King on the following rough lines: 

(i) Exordium: First stanza. The rebellion of the nations—Jews and 
Gentiles alike—against Christ and against the Church (Roman Emperors, 


ghs; Arian and other heretical Emperors of Byzantium, Barbarians, German 
Emperors of the type of Henry IV and Barbarossa, Reformation princes, 

hem, Napoleon, etc.). 
(ii) Christ constituted King by God: (a) Because Christ is God’s own 
upon natural Son. (+) Because, through the hypostatic union, He communicates 


to the Sacred Humanity the right of universal possession over all men. 

(iii) Practical conclusions: Therefore the whole of mankind, kings as 
well as servants, are bound to acknowledge Christ’s eternal kingship. 
Otherwise, Christ will know how to punish them in His own time. 

General conclusion: O how happy are all those, both nations and 
‘individuals, who delight in the worship and obedience of Christ! 


NTE PLT ET 


The Collect and the proper Hymn of St. Teresa’s Office—St. Teresa the 
Great died very appropriately on 4 October, the feast of St. Francis of 
Assisi, thus making the words of the well-known response at Matins come 


true, 
Duo Seraphim clamabant alter ad Two Seraphim cried one to another: 
alterum: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus! Holy, holy, holy! 


ie. the Seraph of Assisi to the Seraph of Avila, hymning in unison the 
Triune God. St. Teresa’s feast was postponed to 5 October, but, as she 
died in 1582, the year of the reform of the Calendar in which the dates 
5 October to 14 October do not exist, her feast came to fall on 15 October. 

There are two features in her liturgical Office deserving special men- 
tion. The first is the Collect. It is the common of a Virgin-non-Martyr, 


yo Te 
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but just in the middle a full sentence has been introduced which makes it 
exclusively St. Teresa’s: 


Exaudi nos, Deus salutaris noster: 


ut sicut de beatae Teresiae Virginis tuae 
festivitate gaudemus: ita coelestis . ejus 
doctrinae pabulo nutriamur et piae devo- 
tionis erudiamur affectu. 


Hear us, O God our salvation, aad 
grant that we who rejoice in the festival 
of blessed Teresa thy Virgin, may be ju 
with the food of her heavenly teaching ard 
learn a loving devotion to Thee. 


The words we have put in italics are beyond doubt an official sanction 
of St. Teresa’s spiritual writings; they are described in one pregnant word 
—‘‘heavenly”. This is, we take it, the reason why the Saint is sometimes 
represented wearing the clerical biretta of a doctor of divinity—equivalent 
to the English cap-and-gown—a head-dress which must appeal to her 
well-known sense of humour. 

The other interesting feature of St. Teresa’s Office are the proper 
hymns. They are the composition of Pope Urban VIII (1568-1644), one 
of the leading humanists of his day. As metrical compositions they rightly 
deserve their place in the Breviary, and we can well believe that St. Teresa, 
that lover of all beautiful things, fully appreciates their grace and charm 


now that, at last, she really understands Latin: 


Hymn for Vespers and Matins: 


Regis superni nuntia 
Domum paternam deseris 
Terris, Teresa, barbaris 
Christum datura aut sanguinem. 


Sed te manet suavior 
Mors, poena poscit dulcior: 
Divini amoris cuspide 
In vulnus icta concides. 


O caritatis victima! 
Fu corda nostra concrema, 
Tibique gentes creditas 
Averni ab igne libera. 


Hymn for Lauds: 


Haec est dies qua candidae 
Instar columbae coelitum 
Ad sacra templa spiritus 
Se transtulit Teresiae. 


Sponsique voces audiit: 
Veni, soror, de vertice 


Carmeli ad Agni nuptias, 
Veni ad coronam gloriae. 


Te Sponse Jesu virginum 
Beati adorent ordines, 
Et nuptiali cantico 
Laudent per omne saeculum. 


A herald of the supetnal King, 
thou dost fly thy father’s home, 
Teresa, to give to pagan lands 
either Christ or thy own blood. 


But a gentler death awaits thee, 
a sweeter pain is in store for thee: 
pierced and wounded by a shaft 
of love divine, thou liest low. 


O victim of love! 
kindle thou our hearts, 
and deliver the nations confided to thee © 
from the fire of hell. 


This is the day on which the soul 
of Teresa, like a shining white dove, 
betook herself to the sacred 
temples of the Blessed. 


She hears the voice of the Bridegroom: 
— beloved, from the heights of Car- 
me 
to the nuptials of the Lamb, 
come to thy crown of glory. 


Jesu, Thou Spouse of virgins, 
may the heavenly choirs adore Thee, 
may they with nuptial songs 
ptaise Thee through all ages. 
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As will be seen, the above hymns contain a perfect synthesis of St. 
Teresa’s life. Some stanzas echo St. Teresa’s own refrain, 


Vivo sin vivir en mi 
y tan alta vida espero 
que muero porque no muero, 


paraphrased by Crashaw in his celebrated Hymn to St. Teresa: 


O how oft shalt thou complain 
Of a sweet and subtle pain; 

Of intolerable joyes; 

Of a death, in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies again, 
And would for ever so be slain. 


How kindly will thy gentle heart 
Kiss the sweetly-killing dart! 


The Common of Virgins and Holy Women.—The feasts of holy Virgins and 
Women are classified in the Roman Breviary under four headings: 
(i) Feasts of Virgin Martyrs, 
(1i) Feasts of Virgins not Martyrs, 
(iii) Feasts of Martyrs not Virgins, 
(iv) Feasts of Holy Women not Martyrs. 
The four groups are well represented in the Autumn part of the Breviary: 


(i) Virgin Martyrs: 


St. Thecla, d. first century, 2 September. 

St. Cecilia, d. early third century, 22 November. 

St. Lucy of Rome, d. late third century, 16 September. 
St. Euphemia, d. ¢. 300, 16 September. 

St. Justina of Padua, d. ¢. 300, 26 September. 

St. Ursula and Companions, d. ¢. 300, 21 September. 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, d. ¢. 310, 25 November. 
St. Nympha, d. ¢. 313, 10 November. 


(ii) Virgins not Martyrs: 


St. Gertrude, d. 1302, 16 November.! 

St. Teresa the Great, d. 1582, 15 October. 

St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, d. 1690, 17 October. 
St. Teresa of Lisieux, d. 1897, 3 October. 


1 Together with St. Gertrude, we may mention the Benedictine Virgins: St. Hilda, 
17 Nov.; St. Lioba and St. Thecla, 28 Sept. and 15 Oct., both nuns of Wimborne who 
went as missionaries to help St. Boniface in Germany; St. Edith of Wilton, 16 Sept.; 
St. Hildegarde the Prophetess, 17 Sept.; St. Mechtilde of Helfta, the novice-mistress of 
St. Gertrude, 19 Nov. The need of care in checking translations from the Latin is well 
brought home to us by the following version which appeared in print some time ago 
in one of our quatterlies: ““The holy Virgins, E/phina, Mechtild and Gertrude, stand out 
as its most ardent protagonists” (of the devotion to the Sacred Heart). The translator 
has in these words added a Saint to the Calendar: the Latin runs: Elphianae virgines 
Gertrudis et Mechtildis, that is, the Virgins of Helfta (#onasterium Elphianum), Gertrude 
and Mechtilde. 
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(iii) Martyrs not Virgins: 


St. Daria, d. second century, 25 October. 
St. Felicitas of Rome, d. second century, 23 November. 


(iv) Holy Women: 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary, d. 1231, 19 November. 
St. Hedwig, Queen of Poland, d. 1243, 16 October. 
St. Bridget of Sweeden, d. 1373, 8 October. 


Liturgically these four groups are reducible to two: Virgins and Widows. 
The cult of Virginity and the cult of holy Widowhood date back to Apostolic 
times. St. Paul has several references to both. Both constituted at a later 
period, as far as we can infer from many scattered patristic texts, the devotus 
Semineus sexus, that is, persons of the female sex consecrated to God, of 
whom Christians could learn the pia devotio—true religion (piae devotionis 
erudiamur affectu). In many instances, of course, Virginity and Widow- 
hood were enhanced by martyrdom; but even then Virginity was considered 
above martyrdom. Married women not martyrs were not liturgically 
honoured until a much later age. Woe quote some passages from the lessons 
of the Office of Virgins and Widows. They were written by St. Ambrose, 


the great authority on both. 


On Virgins 3 


Quoniam hodie natalis est Virginis 
invitat nunc integritatis amor, ut aliquid 
de virgininate dicamus: ne veluti tran- 
situ quodam praestricta videatur, quae 
principalis est virtus. Non enim ideo 
laudabilis Virginitas quae in Martyribus 
reperitur: sed quia ipsa Martyres faciat 

E coelo accersivit, quod imitaretur 
in terris. Nec immerito vivendi usum 
quaesivit e coelo, quae Sponsum sibi 
invenit in coelo. Haec nubes, aéra, 
Angelos, sideraque transgrediens, Ver- 
bum Dei in sinu Patris invenit et toto 
hausit pectore . . . Nemo ergo miretur 
si Angelis comparentur, quae Angelorum 
Domino copulantur. 


On Widows :2 


Agrum hunc Ecclesiae fertilem cerno, 
nunc integritatis flore vernantem, nunc 
viduitatis gravitate pollentem, nunc 
etiam- conjugii fructibus redundantem. 
Nam etsi diversi, unius tamen agri fruc- 
tus sunt: nec tanta hortorum lilia quantae 
aristae segetum, messium spicae: com- 
pluriumque spatia camporum recipiendis 


Since this day is the feast of a Virgin, 
the love of chastity invites us to say 
something on Virginity: lest, passing it 
over in silence, we should seem to 
belittle that which is a capital virtue. 
Virginity is worthy of praise not because 
it is found in the Martyrs, but because it 
makes Martyrs... It has come down 
from heaven in order to be imitated 
upon earth. And it is right that it 
should seek a rule of life from heaven, 
since it has found its Spouse in heaven. 
Climbing above the clouds, the heavens, 
the stars, Virginity found the Word of 
God in the bosom of the Father and 
drew Him into her heart... Let no 
one wonder, that Virgins are compared 
to the Angels, since they are united to the 
Lord of Angels. 


I contemplate this fertile field of the 
Church, now all a-blossom with the 
flowers of virginity, now golden with 
the ripe harvest of widowhood, now rich 
in the fruits of holy marriage. For, 
though these are diverse in themselves, 


. yet are they the fruits of one field; there 


are not so many garden lilies as there 


1 Common of Virgins, Second Nocturn, primo loco. 
2 Common of Holy Women, Second Nocturn, Primo loco. 
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vales fructibus feriantur. Bona ergo 
viduitas, quae toties apostolico judicio 
praedicatur. Haec enim magistra fidei, 
magistra est castitatis. 
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aptantur seminibus, quam redditis no- are ears of corn and stalks for the harvest, 


and there are more places in the field 
ready to receive seed, than are kept- 


fallow after the crops have been cut. 


Good therefore is widowhood which 
has been so often praised by the Apostle. 
It is the teacher of faith, the teacher of 
chastity. 


We must not omit St. Cyprian’s magnificent praise of Virginity :1 


Flos est ille ecclesiastici germinis, 
decus atque ornamentum gratiae spiri- 
talis, laeta indoles, laudis et honoris 
opus integrum atque incorruptum, Dei 
imago respondens ad_ sanctimoniam 
Domini, illustrior portio gregis Christi. 
Gaudet per illas atque in illis largiter 
floret Ecclesiae matris gloriosa foecun- 
ditas: quantoque plus copiosa virginitas 
numero suo addit, tanto plus gaudium 
matris augescit. 


Virgins are the flower of the Church, 
the glory and ornament of spiritual 
grace, the quality of gladness, the work of 
praise and honour, inviolate and incor- 
rupt, God’s image reflecting the sanctity 
of the Lord, the noble portion of the flock 
of Christ. They are a source of joy and 
fruitfulness to Mother Church; for the 
greater the number of her Virgins, the 
greater is also the joy of her mother’s 
heart. 


This estimate of what the Church owes to her religious Sisterhoods 
rings as true today as it did in the third century. ° 


Thy Hymn of Virginity—The Jesu corona Virginum has been called “‘the 
priceless pearl of St. Ambrose’s poetical genius”. It is certainly a gem, 
although its Ambrosian authorship is not fully established. The sources 
of its inspiration are obvious: the Canticle of Canticles (ii, 16): ““My beloved 
to me and I to him who feedeth among the lilies”; Isaias (xxviii, 5): “In 
that day the Lord of hosts shall be a crown of glory and a garland of joy 
to the residue of his people”’; and, finally, the Apocalypse (xiv, 4): ““These 
are they who were not defiled with women, for they are Virgins. These 


follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” 


Jesu, corona Virginum, 
Quem mater illa concipit, 
Quae sola Virgo parturit: 


Haec vota clemens accipe. 


Qui pergis inter lilia 
Septus choreis Virginum: 
Sponsus decorus gloria 
Sponsisque reddens praemia. 


Quocumque tendis Virgines 
Sequuntur atque laudibus 
Post te canentes cursitant 
Hymnosque dulces personant. 


Te deprecamur supplices 
Nostris ut addas sensibus 
Nescire prorsus omnia 
Corruptionis vulnera. 


—_— 


1 Common of Virgins not Martyrs, Second Nocturn, Secundo loco. 


O Jesus, crown of Virgins, 
whom that Virgin Mother conceived, 
whom she alone as a Virgin did bring 
forth, 


graciously accept these our prayers. 


Thou walkest among the lilies 
surrounded by choirs of Virgins; 
as a Bridegroom arrayed in glory 
dispensing gifts to His Brides. 


Whithersoever Thou goest the Virgins 
follow Thee, and singing praises 
they hasten after Thee, 
intoning sweet hymns. 


We humbly beseech Thee 
that Thou wouldst grant to our senses 
to know nothing whatever 
of the wounds of corruption. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
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SERMON NOTES 


Tue ScHoou oF CuHrist 





[The following synopses are based on the suggestion made in a letter from 
“Cappellanus”, 1944, XXIV, p. 336, and the Editor will be glad to 
know whether they meet with the approval of our readers. The head- 
ings in capitals should be digested first, since taken together they give 
the theme or thesis of the whole. The points within these headings 
may be used in any order preferred, and the points of exhortation in the 
last heading may, if desired, be introduced at other parts instead of 
being left till the end. The matter is fully treated by Delbrel, Jesus 
Educateur des Apitres (Beauchesne, 1922).] 





I. THE DISCIPLES 





I. THE MEN CHRIST CHOSE FOR HIS FRIENDS, AMBAS- | 
SADORS, WITNESSES, WERE FOR THE MOST PART UN- 
PROMISING MATERIAL. St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xviii, cap. 49: 
Elegit discipulos, quos et Apostolos nominavit, humiliter natos, inhonoratos, 
illiteratos. 

(i) HUMBLE EXTRACTION. Some were men of position, as. 
Paul (Roman citizen, scholar) or Matthew (civil servant). The majority | 
were either fishermen, as Peter, Andrew, James and -John, or of the 
artisan class, as James the Less, Jude and Simon, the Lord’s “‘brethren”. } 

(ii) ILLITERACY was, at that time, an inevitable consequence of 
humble birth, and it was remarked by the Sadducees in Acts iv, 13. 
Christ, or the evangelists, often lament their Jack of understanding, 
Matthew xv, 16; xvi, 11. They were unable to perceive fairly obvious 
allusions: Mark viii, 15 (the leaven of the Pharisees); Luke xxii, 38 (the 
two swords). 

(iii) SELF-INTEREST, natural in “‘have-nots’ as a class, was | 
often unpleasantly assertive: disputes about the first place, even at the | 
Last Supper, Mark ix, 33; Luke xxii, 24; jealousy of others casting out 
devils, Luke ix, 49; fear for their own safety, on the ship, Matthew 
viii, 25: when Christ was apprehended, Mark xiv, 50: in the upper room, 

John xx, 19. 









II. CHRIST CHOSE THIS APPARENTLY POOR MATERIAL 
BECAUSE THE GOOD QUALITIES, WHICH WENT WITH IT | 
AND EXPANDED UNDER HIS INFLUENCE, WERE EXACTLY 
WHAT HE REQUIRED IN HIS FOLLOWERS. 

(i) SIMPLE, HONEST, LABORIOUS LIVING, though not the 
monopoly of humble birth, is usually characteristic of it. They suffered | 
hardship uncomplainingly; were frequently hungry, Matt. xii, 1; fF 
lacking purse or scrip they were contented, Luke xxii, 35; they made [ 

known the above defects as recorded by the Evangelists. 
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(ii) DOCILITY AND ALERTNESS IN LEARNING. Illiteracy 


is not dulness or stupidity; they were Jive men, easily moved to indignation, 
calling down fire from Heaven, Luke ix, 54. Note their untiring 
questioning: Are there few that shall be saved, Luke xiii, 23: Why must 
Elias come first, Mark ix, 10; Why could we not cast him out, Mark ix, 
27; Teach us to pray, Luke xi, 1; Expound to us this parable, Matt. 
xiii, 36. 

(iil) GENEROSITY FOR THE CAUSE OF CHRIST eventually 
eliminated self-interest, with the one unhappy exception of Judas. 
Perfect love casteth out fear, 1 John iv, 18. They /eft all things, father, 
nets, business, to follow him. Their zeal induced other men to do the 
same: Andrew brought Peter, Philip Nathanael, John i, 41, 45. They 
were prepared to die with him, John xi, 16. 


Ill. THESE QUALITIES ARE STILL FOUND, OR SHOULD 
BE, IN CHRIST’S FOLLOWERS. The Preface ‘‘continua protectione 
custodias . . . iisdem rectoribus gubernetur”’ refers not only to the inter- 
cession of the Twelve but to the continuance of their spirit. The truth 
is obviously applicable to the hierarchy: the times when high ecclesiastical 
office was the preserve of the nobility were not the most propitious for 
the Church. On the principle of Catholic Action it is equally applicable 
to all the members of the Church. 

(i) CANDOUR and HUMILITY in acknowledging our many 
sins, at least before God; resignation to God’s will when our Christian 
profession entails hardship and poverty; not reckoning the progress 
of the Church in terms of material prosperity. 

(ii) INCREASED KNOWLEDGE of divine truth in order to 
defend it amongst our fellows with conviction and spirit. 

(iii) OUR OBLIGATION TO BRING OTHERS to Christ—the 
Catholic partner to a mixed marriage is expressly bound to influence 
the non-Catholic. Generosity in aiding the Church at the cost of some 
sacrifice. Family affection and business interests must take the second 
place if they conflict with our loyalty to Christ. 


Il. THE MASTER 


I. CHRIST DEMANDED AND OBTAINED OBEDIENCE FROM 
HIS FOLLOWERS. Their commonest form of address was ‘‘Master”’ 
(didaskalos—teacher). ‘The law was our pedagogue in Christ (Gal. iii, 24), 
i.e. the servant who conducted children to their teacher. You call me 
Master . . . so] am, John xiii, 13. 

(i) THE NOTE OF AUTHORITY must have been the first im- 
pression produced on His listeners: he was teaching as one having authority, 
and not as their scribes and pharisees, Matt. vii, 29. It was said 
to them of old ... but I say to you, Matt. v, 21. Amen, Amen 
I say to you... verily, I say to you. Centurion’s appeal to Christ’s 
authority, Luke vii, 8. 

(ii) HE ISSUED COMMANDS for their conduct, usually assign- 
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ing no reason: Into the city of the Samaritans enter not, Matt x, 5 
(and the other instructions on this occasion); he commanded the multi- 
tude to sit down, Matt. xiv, 19; commanded them to ¢ell no man, 
Luke ix, 21; the disciples did as Jesus commanded them, Matt. xxi, 6 } 
(Last Supper). 


II. HIS REPRIMANDS, OCCASIONALLY STERN, WERE MORE 
OFTEN GENTLE REPROACHES IN WORD OR EXAMPLE. 

(i) STERN REBUKES: He rebuked them, saying: you know not 
of what spirit you are, Luke ix, 55 (fire from heaven); you know not 
what you ask, Matt., xx, 22; He upbraided them with their incredulity 
and hardness of heart, Mark xvi, 14; Get behind me, Satan, Matt. 
xvi, 23. Sterner acts or words of Christ concerned others, not his 
disciples, e.g. Go and tell that fox (Herod), Luke xiii, 32. 

(i1) GENTLE REPROACH: Could you not watch one hour with 
me?, Matt. xxvi, 40; Dost thou betray the Son of Man with a &iss?, 
Luke xxii, 48; the Lord, turning, /ooked on Peter, Luke xxii, 61; because 
thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed, John xx, 29. If I, being 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, John xiii, t4. 









III. SIMILARLY THE CHURCH CONTINUES TO TEACH AND 
DIRECT US IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. Cf. apologists re the power 
of the Church to teach, legislate and coerce. Taking this for granted, the 
above points are applied to schools, parents and other agencies who enjoy 
a teaching mandate from the Church. 

(i) THE AUTHORITY of the Church, teaching in Christ’s name 
is the only voice Catholics can recognize in expounding His doctrine. 
We cannot accept an agreed syllabus arranged by secular authority, 
accommodated to all shades of belief and unbelief. Nor may we share 
in religious worship with non-Catholics on a basis of certain fundamental 
doctrines common to all. Cf. Mortalium Animos, 6 January, 1928. 

(ii) THE CHURCH, THEREFORE, COMMANDS parents to 
send their children to Catholic schools; commands writers on religious 
and moral subjects to submit their works to previous censorship; com- 
mands the faithful to avoid books and influences hostile to their faith. 

(iii) STERN REBUKE IS OCCASIONALLY NECESSARY: | 
Parents must exercise proper authority over children of mature age who 
neglect religious duties, associate with bad company, or form sinful 
habits. Children thus corrected, unpleasant though it may be at the 
time, should realize that it is better to be rebuked in time by those 
who love them than, later on, to learn from bitter experience: 


To wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 

King Lear, Ml, iv. 
(iv) GENTLE REPROACHES: the sufferings and heroic efforts 
of our forefathers in preserving and handing on to us the Catholic faith; 
the betrayal of this sacred trust; often a quiet, persevering examph\ 
offered by those in a superior station has more effect than words. 
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SERMON NOTES 


Ill. MASTER AND DISCIPLES 


I. THEIR RELATIONS SHOW AN INTIMATE FAMILIARITY 
IN DAILY LIFE AND CONVERSATION. This is characteristic of 
certain saintly kings in their intercourse with subjects: Edward the Con- 
fessor, Casimir of Poland; difficult for most people to preserve authority 
whilst encouraging familiarity; St. Benedict, Regw/a, cap. ii: Abbas .. . 
Christi enim agere vices in monasterio creditur. 

(i) DAILY LIFE. When occasion offered they lived under the same 
roof with Christ, Mark ix, 27. He /ravelled through the cities and towns 
and the twelve were with Him, Luke viii, 1; in retirement they went 
with Him, John xi, 54; even when he prayed alone, Luke ix, 18. 

(ii) IN CONVERSATION they freely asked all sorts of questions. 
Cf. supra I, Il, ii. Other examples of their remarks reveal the com- 
pletest intimacy: doth it not concern thee that we perish, Mark iv, 38; 
if the case of a man with his wife be so, it is expedient not to marry, 
Matt. xix, 10; the multitudes throng and press thee, and dost thou 
say, Who touched me?, Luke viii, 45; who then can be saved, Matt. 
xix, 25 (rich man and camel); the Apostles, when they returned, told 
him all they had done, Luke ix, ro. 


Il. BUT THEIR REVERENCE AND RESPECT, ON CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATE OCCASIONS, RESEMBLED FEAR. Examples of 
this amongst those who were not his followers: they went out one by 
one, beginning at the eldest, John viii, 9 (woman taken in adultery); they 
went backward and fell to the ground, John xviii, 6 (Gethsemane). At 
times the disciples themselves showed reverential fear: 

(i) BECAUSE OF THEIR OWN FAILINGS: they held their 
peace, for they had disputed in the way which of them should be the 
greatest, Mark ix, 33 (child incident); they would not ask about the 
betrayer, doubting of whom he spoke, John xiii, 22. 

(ii) BECAUSE OF HIS DOCTRINE: they understood not and 
they were afraid to ask him, Mark ix, 31 (Passion prediction); they 
wondered at him talking with a Samaritan woman, yet mone asked why, 
John iv, 27. 

(iii) BECAUSE OF HIS PERSON: struck with fear, Mark ix, 5 
(Transfiguration); None dared ask him, Who art thou, John xxi, 12 
(appearance after the Resurrection); Peter’s care to appear clothed before 
him on the same occasion, John xxi, 7. 


Ill. FEAR BORN OF REVERENCE MUST OCCASIONALLY 
ENTER INTO OUR RELATIONS WITH GOD: IT IS THE BEGIN- 
NING OF WISDOM. A LOVING AND INTIMATE FAMILIARITY, 
HOWEVER, MUST BE OUR HABITUAL ATTITUDE. The dif- 
ference between servile and filial fear could be explained: the one based 
on the dread of just punishment, the other on fear of offending one loved 
for his own sake. Also, the above notions could be applied, analogously, 
to the relationship between the faithful in statu pupillari and those who are 
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in authority over them: parents, teachers, spiritual pastors. The following 
conclusions are limited to the relations between our souls and God. 

(i) REVERENTIAL FEAR: Phrases from the Dées Irae will illus- 
trate the attitude of a soul, conscious of guilt, or recognizing the justice 
of punishment, when standing before the judgement seat of Christ, 
Revealed doctrines, difficult often to accept, must be believed solely on 
God’s authority: Credo quidquid dixit Dei Filius. Phrases near to 
blasphemy, though uttered with no evil intention, should studiously 
be avoided. External signs of reverence must jealously be preserved 
when receiving Holy Communion—cleanliness of person and clothing 
—women are strongly urged (they may not be commanded) to com- 
municate with unadorned lips. 

(ii) LOVING FAMILIARITY with Christ in our daily lives is com- 
mon where the Catholic faith flourishes: statue or crucifix in the home: 
religious shrines in the streets: medal or rosary carried on the person: 
family prayers. In prayer, particularly for the few moments after receiv- 
ing Holy Communion, set formulae should be avoided to make room 


for loving conversation with God about our needs, our fears, our 
hopes, 
















IV. DURA ET ASPERA 


I. CHRIST CONCEALED FROM HIS DISCIPLES NEITHER 
THE HARDSHIPS THEY MIGHT HAVE TO SUFFER, NOR THE 
DIFFICULTY OF THE DOCTRINES THEY WOULD HAVE TO 
ACCEPT. On this principle of candidly explaining everything unattrac- 
tive at the outset, St. Benedict, Regula, cap. lviii, directs for one seeking 




















(i) HARDSHIPS foretold for the whole body: sent as sheep amidst 
wolves . . . delivered to the councils . . . scourged . . . hated by 
all men . . . death, Matt. x, 16-23; John xvi, 2. Many were warned 
individually: nowhere to lay His head . . . let the dead bury their dead, 
Matt. viii, 19-22, Luke ix, 61; my chalice you shall indeed drink 
Matt. xx, 22; sell all you have, Matt. xix, 21. 

(it) HARD DOCTRINES to be accepted: Holy Eucharist, John vi, 61, 
67; indissolubility of marriage, Matt. xix, 10. 

































Il. THEY FOLLOWED HIM, NEVERTHELESS, MOVED BY 
CHRIST’S MANIFEST CARE EVEN FOR THEIR MATERIAL 
WANTS, AND BY THE IMPULSE OF DIVINE GRACE AND LOVE. 

(i) HIS CARE FOR THEIR BODILY WELFARE: Food and 

















pared for them, John xxi,9. Restand recreation, Mark vi, 31; necessary 
money, John xiii, 29 (Judas), Matt. xvii, 26 (stater); care extended 
towards relatives, Luke iv, 38 (Peter’s mother-in-law); you seek Me, Je 
these go their way, John xviii, 8; when I sent you without scrip or shoe, 
did you want anything? Luke xxii, 35. 
(ii) DIVINE GRACE AND LOVE. As the Father hath loved me, 
John xv, 9. Loved them unto the end, John xiii, 1, Flesh and blood 


























admission: ‘‘Praedicentur ei omnia dura et aspera per quae jtur ad Deum.” | 


drink: Cana, John ii; multiplication of loaves, Mark viii, 18; meal pre- § 
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ving hath not revealed it to thee but my Father, Matt. xvi, 17. Lord, thou 
knowest that I love Thee, John xxi, 15. 


llus- 


Stice II. ICAN DO ALL THINGS IN HIM WHO STRENGTHENETH 
rist, | ME (Phil. iv, 13). IN ALL THESE THINGS WE HAVE OVERCOME 
y on BECAUSE OF HIM THAT HATH LOVED US (Rom. viii, 37). 
rt to (i) HARDSHIPS. The suman spirit in a normally healthy person, 
yusly especially in youth, responds instead of repining at the prospect of some 
rved difficulties and obstacles to overcome. It is rather characteristic of 
hing some sects to make the profession of Chrisgianity easy: socials, clubs, 
om. concerts, lantern lectures; we have no envy to imitate them: we are 
members of a head crowned with shorns. 
— God will not test us beyond our strength: everything will be added if 
nae we seek first the kingdom of God. Happiness, not sought for its Own 
sone sake, will nevertheless be attained in life as a by-product of action: he 
nee that shall lose his life for my sake shall find it, Matt. xvi, 25. 
Dodk (ii) HARD DOCTRINES. It is our practice to give the fullest 
oul instruction and information to children in our schools; to converts desirous 


of becoming members of the Church; to son-Catholics contracting marriage 
with Catholics. Revealed doctrines, sometimes difficult for the modern 
mind to accept, are not softened down (e.g. eternity of Hell) but re- 
affirmed. 

(iii) GOD’S PROVIDENCE and care for us are usually acknow- 


TER ledged without undue difficulty when things are going well: health, friends, 
THE family, livelihood, pleasures and recreations. ‘The Church, though not 

TO existing primarily for social services, does provide for its needy and 
ae suffering members by every kind of charitable activity. 
king When things go /ess well, as during a war, it requires esupreme act of 
ee faith to recognize God’s providence. It is a just punishment on men for 
nidst not seeking God’s kingdom and His justice—qui nos percutiendo sanas. 
1 by Will you also go away . . . Lord to whom shall we go? 
tned (iv) DIVINE GRACE AND LOVE. Amor vincit omnia: apparent 
lead, in what people are prepared to undergo for those they love with merely 
rink natural affection. ‘‘When thou shalt arrive thus far that tribulation shall 
4 be sweet to thee, and thou shalt relish it for the Jove of Christ, then think 
i, 61, that it is well with thee, for thou hast found a paradise upon earth.” 

Imitation, Il, 12. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PrivILEGED ALTAR ‘‘PRO DEFUNCTIS”’ 


May the Privileged Altar indulgence, obtained by a priest as a personal 
indult, be applied independently of the application of the Mass? (Sacerdos,) 


REPLY 


S.C. de Indulg., 19 December, 1885: Utrum Indulgentia Plenaria altaris 
privilegiati personalis debeat a sacerdote qui Actum heroicum charitatis 
emisit, applicari animae pro qua Missam celebrat? Affirmative. 

Ibid., 25 August, 1897: An Indulgentia Altaris Privilegiati separari possit 
ab applicatione seu fructu sacrificii, quando sacrificium est celebratum pro 
defunctis? Negative. 

S. Paenit., 10 June, 1942; CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 471: Utrum 
privilegium personale, in Motu Proprio Summo Solacio, d.d. 12 Mensis Maii 
vertentis anni, Sacerdotibus concessum, intelligendum sit ad tramitem 
Declarationis S. Paenit. -Apost.d.d. 8 Martii, 1829, ita ut sacerdotes, Sacrum 
litantes, in quolibet Missae sacrificio plenariam Indulgentiam lucrari et 
applicare possint, independenter a Missae applicatione, uni animae, in 
Purgatorio detentae, ab ipsis ad libitum designatae. Affirmative. S 

As is customary in all Indulgences at the present time, there are various 
species of the same concession, each species has its own conditions, and 
these conditions themselves are liable to frequent change. A Privileged 
Altar may be /ocal, personal or even mixed; the indulgence granted may be 
“pro defunctis”, “‘pro vivis”, “‘pro vivis et defunctis” or “pro agonizanti- 
bus”. The present question is limited to the personal Privileged Altar “‘pro | 
defunctis”. There are other decrees in the. same sense as the two quoted 
above, issued by S.C. de Indulgentiis, which clearly answer the question 
negatively, namely, that the indulgence cannot be separated from the 
application of the Mass; there are also other decrees in the same sense as 
that issued recently by S. Paenit., 10 June, 1942, to the effect that the separa- 
tion is permissible. ‘The apparent discrepancy may be removed by adopting 
the following solution: it is the will of the Holy Sze, in principle and as a 
general rule, that the two things may not be separated; but, occasionally, this 
separation is permitted, as happens during the present war when all priests 
enjoy the privilege and the power to separate the indulgence from the 
application of the Mass. Some may think that the permission to separate 
the two things is now so common that it has become a general principle, and 
that the previous general principle has become obsolete. But, in our view, 
based on the commentators we have consulted, the correct answer is that 
separation is never permitted unless the indult clearly makes this concession. 
It is not usually conceded, for example, in the faculty priests obtain by 
joining various pious associations, but the conditions for each of these vary 
considerably, and to be quite certain it will be necessary to examine carefully 
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the original, authentic and current rescript granting the privilege to members 
of an association. Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1897, Pp. 599; 1926, Pp. §1. 
Gougnard, De Indulgentiis, p. 126; Ecclesiastical Review, 1934, November, 


p. 510. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES—PAPAL BLESSING 


May this blessing, including the plenary indulgence, be granted by any 
secular priest who preaches the retreat or mission? Ifa faculty is required, 
whence is it obtained? What is the appropriate rite and the conditions 
required from the faithful? (M.) 


REPLY 


The rules relating to indulgences are at present very complex, at times 
even baffling, and the papal blessing is no exception. On the occasion of 
the issue of a new formula by the Congregation of Rites, 12 March, 1940, a 
list of seven kinds of papal blessing was given in this REviEw, 1940, XIX, 

. 367. 

; (i) It is quite certain that the papal blessing usually given at the close of 
retreats or missions requires a faculty for the purpose, which may be obtained: 
(a) from the Holy See, through the Apostolic Delegate, for habitual use 
whenever the occasion arises; (d) indirectly, by joining some pious asso- 
ciation to which this privilege for priest members is attached. From 
1 April, 1933, this privilege was withdrawn from such associations, but 
members who joined before that date retain it, e.g. priest zelators of the 
A.P.F. Cf. Florilegium, pp. 297, 348, 364. Quite likely, the privilege with- 
drawn in 1933 has since been restored to certain associations, but we have 
no accurate information on the point: members must examine the folium of 
faculties obtained by them; (¢) by seeking the faculty per modum actus from 
the local Ordinary who will usually have the power to grant it from his 
Quinquennial Faculties. Cf. CLERGY REviEw, 1940, XVIII, p. 344. 

(ii) The rite is that given in Rituale Romanum, Appendix, Benedictiones 
Reservatae, II, n. 4. The priest makes a sign of the cross over the people 
with a crucifix saying: ‘““Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, Patris et Filii {\ et 
Spiritus Sancti, descendat super vos et maneat semper.” 

(iii) The conditions are not uniform, and to be quite correct one should 
consult the document granting the privilege. In all of those we have 
examined the faithful desiring this indulgence must go to confession, receive 
Holy Communion, visit a church or pubilc oratory and pray for the Pope’s 
intention, for which one Pater Ave and Gloria suffices: these are what is now 
meant by “‘suetis conditionibus’’, and they will usually be observed by the 
mere fact of attending a retreat or mission. In addition, seeing that the 
concession is for the people who have attended, the faculty usually requires 
that they shall have been present at a certain number of the sermons given, 
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ALTAR FLOWERS 


What are the rules regarding the use of flowers on the altar at Mass? 
Are they permitted on Vigils? (O.) 

































REPLY 


(i) It is scarcely possible to frame any general principle on this subject. 
Occasionally the rubrics forbid them, either expressly, as in the Memorial 
Rituum for Ash Wednesday (absque vasis florum), or by implication, as in 
Caerem. Epp. for Requiem Masses (nullo ornatu festivo sed simpliciter et 
nullis imaginibus). A summary of the occasions when they may be used 
may be seen in this REviEw, 1939, XVI, p. 75, and 1934, VII, p. 160. All 
rubricians are in favour of restraint, notwithstanding the popular custom 
sanctioning excess in this country, but they rarely attempt an explicit 
formulation of rules. The most exact account of which we are aware is 
printed in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1923, p. 387, and again 1938, p. 167, based 
on a discussion held by the Pontifical Liturgical Academy, 31 May, 1923. 
Sicristans and others in charge of altars usually go on the principle that 
flowers are forbidden at Requiem Masses and at all Masses when violet 
vestments are used. It is not absolutely accurate, as a principle, but it covers 
the majority of cases and is simple to understand. 

(ii), In answering a question of this kind one is not expected to say when 
the use of flowers is reasonable, artistic, desirable or becoming: all these 
aspects are matters of taste which varies with individuals. From the strictly 
legal aspect, however, there is no law forbidding flowers at Mass on Vigils, 
on Rogation days outside of Lent and Advent, on Holy Innocents, and on 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima Sundays, even though 
violet vestments are used on these occasions. 


CONFESSIONAL FACULTIES 






In most English dioceses the clergy are empowered by the local Ordinary 
to communicate faculties to a priest belonging to another diocese, and holding 
faculties therein, for the purpose of hearing their own confessions. If a 
priest of diocese “‘A”’ becomes an army chaplain, with faculties from the 
Army Ordinary, but ceases to hold diocesan faculties in diocese “A”, may a 
priest in diocese ‘‘B”’, relying on the above concession, validly and lawfully 
confess to the army chaplain? (W.) 


REPLY 






(i) This concession to communicate faculties varies in different dioceses. 
Thus in Liverpool, Synod 1934, n. 131: Sacerdotes cuiusvis dioecesis pro- 
vinciae Liverpolitanae et dioecesis Salopiensis, pro confessionibus approbati, 
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iutisdictione in hac dioecesi pro confessionibus sacerdotum huius dioecesis, 
pollent. Middlesbrough, Synodal Decrees, 1933, n. 119, and Lancaster, 
Synod 1935, n. 99: We hereby grant faculties to any priest of another diocese 
in England, holding faculties in his own diocese, to absolve any priest, his 
servants and teachers, on occasion of a visit to this diocese. Westminster has 
a similar faculty extended to Welsh priests, promulgated each year in the 
Ordo. In Liverpool, it will be noticed, the concession is more restricted 
than in the other dioceses mentioned. 

(ii) If the phrase in the army chaplain’s faculties, n. 13, which authorizes 
them to absolve all civilians “‘in locis bellici territorii’”’, is liberally interpreted, 
the question raised by ““W”’ does not arise: a priest penitent will be in the 
same condition as any of the faithful. Cf. CLercy Review, 1944, XXIV, 
pp. 137 and 281. 

(iii) Assuming, however, that the chaplain’s faculty, n. 13, is not univer- 
sally applicable in these islands at the present time, we think that the faculties 
mentioned in (i) may be used, within the territorial limits indicated in each, 
even though the army chaplain ceases to hold diocesan faculties from his own 
local Ordinary. Thus faculties may be communicated by a Liverpool priest 
to an army chaplain who used to enjoy faculties in any diocese of the Liver- 
pool Province or in the diocese of Shrewsbury; by Middlesbrough and 
Lancaster priests to one similarly approved in any English diocese; by 
Westminster priests to one approved in England and Wales. This view is, 
we think, properly deduced from canon 18: Leges ecclesiasticae intelli- 
gendae sunt secundum propriam verborum significationem in textu et con- 
textu consideratam; quae si dubia et obscura manserit, ad locos Codicis 
parallelos, si qui sint, ad legis finem ac circumstantias et ad mentem legisla- 
toris est recurrendum. Whatever doubt exists on the correctness of this 
interpretation will be covered by canon 209. 


Unico SrGno Crucis 


Many faculties concede the power to bless and indulgence objects 
“unico signo crucis”’. Is it necessary for validity in such cases to pronounce 
the formula, In nomine Patris, etc.? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1148, §2: Consecrationes ac benedictiones sive constitutivae sive 
invocativae invalidae sunt, si adhibita non fuerit formula ab Ecclesia prae- 
scripta. 

The substance of the concession is to dispense with the formula of 
versicles, responses and prayers proper to each blessing, for example that 
for the Dominican indulgenced rosary in Rif. Rom. n. 35, and to use instead 
a short form consisting in the sign of the cross. 

(i) Some are of the opinion that the use of the words In nomine Patris, ete., 
is not necessary for the validity of the act, and it is pointed out that the 
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decree S.R.C., 12 August, 1854, which recommended the words to be said, 
is not in collection of authentic decrees. Cf. Florilegium (1933), p. 23, 0. 4. 

(ii) The best doctrinal authority, however, on matters of this kind is the 
Ephemerides Liturgicae. A careful survey of all the published decrees leads 
a writer in this journal, 1933, XLVI, p. 71, to conclude that the omission of 
the words In nomine Patris, et¢., leaves the validity of the blessing gravely in 
doubt. Weagree with this solution and, seeing that the formula is so simple 
and known to everyone, priests should never omit its use when blessing and 
indulgencing a pious object “unico signo crucis”’. 


ApostoLtic INDULGENCES 


What exactly are these indulgences and in what do they consist at the 
present time ? (X.) 


REPLY 


They are the indulgences, partial or plenary, to be gained by the faithful 
having in their possession some pious object, such as a crucifix or a medal, 
to which an indulgence has been attached by the Holy Father or by a priest 
with delegated faculties. Since the time of Benedict XIII, it has been the 
custom for the Holy Father, shortly after his election, to publish a full list 
of these indulgences, as was done by the present Pope, 11 March, 1939. 
Cf. A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, p. 132; Periodica, 1939, p. 327. The delegated 
faculties are still amongst those which may be obtained by joining some pious 
associaton such as the Missionary Union. From canon 1388, §2, the express 
permission of the Holy See is required for the reproduction of the list of 
Apostolic Indulgences, and they were not, accordingly, reproduced in this 
journal at the time. Permission has now been obtained and the list, with 
the Monita, printed in this issue, p. 471. 

E. J. M. 


[CorrECTION: September, 1944, p. 424, 7 lines from the bottom: Delete 
at mixed marriages. EE. J. M. apologizes for this very bad slip.] 
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43—SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
(SEcTIO DE INDULGENTIIS) 


ELENCHUS INDULGENTIARUM APOSTOLICARUM! 
(A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, p. 132). 


INDULGENTIAE APOSTOLICAE QUAS SUMMUS PONTIFEX PIUS PP. XII, IN 
AUDIENTIA INFRA SCRIPTO CARDINALI PAENITENTIARIO MAIORI DIE II 
MARTII 1939 IMPERTITA, BENIGNE CONCESSIT CHRISTIFIDELIBUS, QUI 
ALIQUOD PIETATIS VEL RELIGIONIS OBIECTUM, A SE VEL A SACERDOTE 
POTESTATEM HABENTE BENEDICTUM, POSSIDENT AC FECULIARIBUS 
IMPERATIS CONDITIONIBUS SATISFECERINT. 


INDULGENTIAE 


1. Quisquis saltem semel in hebdomada recitare consueverit coronam 
Dominicam, vel aliquam ex coronis beatae Mariae Virginis, vel rosarium 
aut saltem eius tertiam partem, vel officium parvum eiusdem B. Mariae 
Virginis, vel saltem vesperas aut nocturnum cum laudibus officii defunc- 
torum, vel psalmos paenitentiales aut graduales, vel consueverit saltem 
semel in hebdomada aliquod opus ex illis peragere quae sub appellatione 
“Operum misericordiae” agnoscuntur, vel Missae interesse, servatis con- 
ditionfbus confessionis sacramentalis, sanctae Communionis et alicuius 
orationis ad mentem Summi Pontificis, lucrabitur Indulgentiam plenariam 
diebus Nativitatis Domini, Epiphaniae, Resurrectionis, Ascensionis, Pente- 
costes, SS.mae Trinitatis, Corporis Domini eiusdemque Sacratissimi Cordis, 
Purificationis, Annuntiationis, Assumptionis, Nativitatis et Immaculatae 
Conceptionis B. Mariae Virginis; Nativitatis S. loannis Baptistae; utriusque 
festi S. Ioseph Sponsi B. Mariae Virginis; Ss. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, 
Andreae, Iacobi, Ioannis, Thomae, Philippi et lacobi, Bartholomaei, Matthaei, 
Simonis et Iudae ,Matthiae atque Omnium Sanctorum. 

Si quis vero ad sacramentalem confessionem ac ad sanctam Com- 
munionem minime accesserit, corde tamen contritus ad mentem Summi 
Pontificis aliquantisper precatus fuerit, singulis dicbus supra recensitis 
partialem septem annorum \ucrabitur Indulgentiam. 

Insuper quisquis aliquod ex praedictis pietatis vel caritatis operibus 
expleverit, quoties id peregerit, partialem trium annorum Indulgentiam 
adipiscetur. 

2. Sacerdotes, qui nullo legitimo impedimento detenti quotidie s. 
Missae sacrificium celebrare consueverint, Indulgentiam plenariam festis supra 
memoratis consequentur, additis sacramentali confessione et oratione ad 
mentem Summi Pontificis. 

Quoties vero ipsi Sacrum litaverint, partialem quinque annorum Indulgentiam 
acquirent. 


—— 


1E licentia Decreto Del. Apost., 17 July, 1944, concessa. Cf. C.I.C., can. 1388, 2. 
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3- Qui recitationi divini officii tenetur, obligationi huic obtemperans, 
ships Indulgcntiam iisdem recensitis festis lucrabitur, servatis pariter 
conditionibus confessionis sacramentalis, sacrae Communionis et orationis 
ad mentem Summi Pontificis. 

Qui vero hoc peregerit saltem corde contrito, partialem quinque annorum 
Indulgentiam singulis vicibus adipiscetur. 

4. Quisquis cum primo diluculo, tum meridiano tempore, tum sub 
vesperam, vel cum primum postea potuerit, orationem vulgo Angelus 
Domini, tempore autem paschali Regina caeli aut, has preces ignorans, quin- 
quies Ave Maria recitaverit; itemque sub primam noctis horam psalmum 
De profundis vel, si eum nesciat, Pater Noster cum Ave Maria et Requiem 
recitaverit , partialem quingentorum dierum Indulgentiam consequetut. 

5. Eamdem Indulgentiam acquiret qui quavis feria sexta de Passione et 
Morte D. N. Iesu Christi aliquantulum pie cogitaverit, terque Orationem 
Dominicam et Salutionem Angelicam devote recitaverit. 

6. Qui suam conscientiam excusserit et peccata sua sincere detestatus 
fuerit cum proposito se emendandi, devoteque recitaverit semel Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria et Gloria Patri in honorem $S.mae Trinitatis, aut quinquies 
Gloria Patri in memoriam Quinque Vulnerum D. N. Iesu Christi, trecentorum 
dierum Indulgentiam \ucrabitur. 

. Quisquis pro agonizantibus oraverit, pro iis Pater noster cam Ave 
Maria saltem semel recitando, partialem centum dierum Indulgentiam adipiscetur. 

8. Qui demum, in mortis articulo constitutus, animam suam devote 
Deo commendaverit et, rite confessus ac sacra Synaxi refectus vel saltem 
contritus, SS.mum Iesu Nomen ore, si potuerit, sin minus corde, devote 
invocaverit et mortem de manu Domini, tamquam peccati stipendium 
patienter susceperit, plenariam Indulgentiam consequetut. 


MonlitTa 


1. Res aptae ad recipiendam benedictionem pro Indulgentiis Apostolicis 
lucrandis sunt tantummodo coronae, rosaria, cruces, crucifixi, parvae 
statuae, numismata, dummodo non sint ex stanno, plumbo, vitro conflato 
ac vacuo aliave simili materia, quae facile confringi vel consumi possit. 

2. Imagines Sanctorum alios ne repraesentent quam rite canonizatos vel 
in probatis martyrologiis relatos. 

3. Ut quis valeat Indulgentias Apostolicas lucrari, necesse est ut aliquam 
ex rebus benedictis ab Ipso Summo Pontifice vel a Sacerdote facultate 
praedito, super se deferat aut in domo sua decenter retineat. 

4. Ex expressa SS.mi Domini Nostri declaratione, per Apostolicarum 
Indulgentiarum concessionem nullatenus derogatur Indulgentiis a Summis 
Pontificibus iam alias forte concessis pro precibus, piis exercitiis vel operibus 
recensitis. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Paenitentiariae Ap., die 11 Martii 1939. 


L. Card. Laurt, Paenitentiarius Maior. 
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PARISH PROBLEMS 


PARISH PROBLEMS 
MEN’s CLusBs—III 


a aaa or not to install a licensed bar is always a perplexity. 
The legal formalities are quite simple. The form of application for 
registration can be obtained from any law stationer, and the most convenient 
way of filling it in is to cut out the appropriate rules from the printed 
book and paste them in as required. The form should then be submitted, 
with a fee of five shillings, to the clerk to the magistrates at the nearest 
police court. The next move will be a visit of inspection from ‘a local 
police officer, and if the premises and the arrangements for the sale of 
liquor meet with his approval it will be permissible to open a bar without 
further delay. It should be understood that the club does not become a 
licensed house on equal terms with a public-house or off-license, but that 
registration permits the sale of excisable goods during stated hours for the 
benefit of genuine members. 

The weight of experience is in favour of having a bar. We have already 
noted that a dry club is dull and lifeless. It fails to attract the right types 
and is rarely successful. Total abstainers are inclined to be intolerant 
and uncharitable, but we Catholics need not be drink-shy. Puritanical 
Manichaeism and lack of logic are part of England’s damnable inheritance 
of religious confusion, and the influence is infective. In healthy conditions 
Catholic men can be trusted to enjoy the gift ‘“which gladdeneth the heart 
of man” without abuse, and we shall not lift their hearts to heavenly desires 
by trying to restrict them to cocoa and lemonade. Priests who have begun 
without a bar have been surprised to find how many of their best men, 
middle-aged fathers of families, have felt the need of a breath of fresh air 
when ten o’clock drew near. Why not let them have their customary 
refreshment in the comfort and good companionship of the club? Most 
of the stock objections are levelled against imaginary dangers: the evils 
predicted by amateur prophets simply do not happen. 

Some have complained that a bar in a Catholic club fosters the atmos- 
phere of a public-house. But what of that? The English public-house 
with its fine traditions is a perfectly honourable national institution, and 
it is to be devoutly hoped that success will never crown the efforts of those 
self-styled reformers who would remould it to the pattern of the character- 
less American beer parlour or the bleak continental café which is so utterly 
unsuited to the vagaries of our climate. The average publican, too, is a 
worthy citizen from whom we may learn a lesson in that one of his chief 
aims is to keep his house orderly and in good repute. He well understands 
that trouble with the law may lead to ruin. 

With a watchful committee having authority to deal with irregularities 
there should be no difficulty in securing a smooth running. The laws 
respecting the use of the bar must be loyally and conscientiously observed. 
The service of drink, and indeed all drinking, must cease at the legal closing 
time. It is wise to employ a reliable steward, and one who is paid, even 
though it be only an honorarium, is to be preferred to a voluntary worker, 
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for this gives him a greater sense of responsibility to the committee. A 
man who has retired from work and is willing to fill up his time with 4 
congenial little job which will also add to his income makes a good steward: 
his duties will include serving at the bar, looking after the stock and keeping 
the rooms clean. 

In the event of irregular conduct involving the licensing laws, the 
offender should be summoned to appear before the committee at their 
next meeting, to give an explanation or to tender an apology. They must 
be empowered, subject always to the final decision of the reverend president, 
to suspend or even expel the defaulting member if in their judgement the 
case is sufficiently serious to deserve a penalty. The most effective method 
of guarding against intemperance is to attack the risk at the root by refusing 
to admit to membership men who are known to be weak in this part. 
This can be done quite easily and without danger by providing in the 
rules, as all respectable clubs do, that an application for membership must 
be proposed and seconded, and that the sponsors will be answerable for 
their candidate’s good character, and that the committee shall not be 
required to give a reason for rejection. Occasional lapses into stimulated 
merriment, during festive seasons, on the part of normally well-conducted 
members need not be taken too seriously. A quiet word of correction 
from the priest, if expedient, will be more than sufficient. 

In point of fact it is the influence of the clergy which counts all through, 
and if the club is to be a success the parish priest must be prepared to bear 
the greater part of the burden of responsibility. On all public occasions, 
such as the annual general meeting, he should take the opportunity of f 
reminding the members that they are in a position of privilege, on their 
honour as Catholics, and that any irregularity which resulted in legal 
proceedings would not only reflect to his personal discredit, but also bring 
the parish into disrepute. Personal appeals always make a deep impression. 
There are clubs which are Catholic only in name because the clergy have 
never shown interest, and indeed have placed themselves in a position of 
marked aloofness. 


A point worth noting is that one of the conditions of registration is 


that the club must not be run for private profit, and that all profits must be J q 


devoted to the purposes of the club. Ordinarily the profits of a well- f 
managed registered club are very substantial and there is nothing in the 

law to prevent the committee from paying the rector a good round annual 

sum in rent, and from voting contributions towards the good works of the 

parish. Women should never be admitted, whether as honorary members 

or visitors, unless there is a special ladies’ room where they can be enter- 

tained. It is important to keep on friendly terms with local publicans, 

and not to appear to be in competition; at times they can be very useful f 
neighbours. Finally, and this is a serious warning, no Catholic club should 

ever allow itself to be bribed into bondage to any one particular brewery 

company: it must always be a free house. 


J. PR. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


St. Bernard. The Man and his Message. By Watkin Williams, author of Sv. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Pp. 72. (Manchester University Press. 5s.) 


By the same post which brought me the book under review I received a 
letter from a friend who wrote: “‘May I ask your prayers for Watkin Williams, 
the great authority on St. Bernard, who died recently.” Mr. Watkin 
Williams has thus left as his final legacy to the world this graceful token of 
devotion to his life-long hero, St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 

When Mr. Watkin Williams’s large book on St. Bernard appeared in 
1938, it was welcomed by-all—from Pope Pius XI to Dr. Coulton—as an 
outstanding achievement in the field of historical scholarship, as, in fact, the 
most authoritative life of St. Bernard ever written in English. This estimate 
of the work was well deserved: S?. Bernard of Clairvaux will remain for long 
years to come the richest quarry of firsthand information for English 
readers interested in the exuberant personality of the great Cistercian Saint. 
On the other hand, one could not help feeling, while reading it, that, perhaps 
on account of the very magnitude of his task and of the superabundance of 
his detail, the author of that monumental work had failed somewhat to 
achieve the harmony of due proportion. 

The little book before us triumphs over that difficulty. It is just an 
essay on the Man and his Message, and the author is content with outlining 
with a master hand the crowded years of St. Bernard’s life. It*is short: it 
took the present reviewer just one hour to read it from cover to cover; but 
it portrays the twelfth-century apostle in his full stature and records all the 
salient features of his multifarious personality. 

Moroever, these seventy pages are full of the author’s peculiar charm. 
He was obviously genuinely in love with his subject, yet he was broad- 
minded and objective and desirous, when possible, to put in a good word for 
all, even for St. Bernard’s enemies, though in this he never offended against 
the laws of true history. For example: it has been customary in many 
quarters while praising the Cistercians to decry the Cluniacs. Mr. Watkin 
Williams is ever careful to avoid this unhistorical pitfall. He knows how to 


» tender due honour to that mighty Cluniac organization, and especially to 


its great leader, St. Peter the Venerable, one of the most outstanding men of 
St. Bernard’s period, and indeed of all periods. The writer’s encomiumis 
ting true throughout. He mentions St. Bernard’s writings, which have 
become, he says, “‘thanks mainly to the insight and industry of the Maurists, 
a substantial and authoritative element in the library of Christian classics” 


5 (p. 47). Thus he gives honour to whom honour is due. 
useful § s 


At the end of the book (pp. 50-72), the author adds in an Appendix 
lengthy excerpts from his own translation of St. Bernard’s Why and How to 
Love God. This is a further very valuable feature of this small volume. 

In a word, Mr. Watkin Williams’s last work is an accurate reflection of 
St. Bernard’s character, the fruit of ripe scholarship produced by an expert 
}on the subject. Catholic hagiology owes a great debt to this distinguished 


) non-Catholic scholar. 


R. R. 
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Saving Angel. The Truth about Joan of Arc and the Church. By T. Lawrason 
Riggs, late Spiritual Counsellor of Students at Yale University and 
Associate Fellow of Calhoun College, Yale University. Pp. xiv + 9f 
in VIII. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.75.) § 


““SavinGc ANGEL”’ is the title given by St. Thérése of Lisieux in one of het 
poems to her fellow Saint and compatriot, St. Joan of Arc. Her use of 
this title alone shows what Catholics of France thought about their great 
heroine of Orleans even before she was canonized by the Church. 

There are figures in Catholic hagiology who have gripped the imagina- 
tion of poets and writers of all ages. One of the most outstanding of them 
all is the girl-leader of the French armies in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, known to the French people by the poetical name of La Pwcellk, 
It may be said that in some ways fame has not been kind to Joan of Arc, 
Her spectacular successes in the battlefield as well as her tragic end have 
been described by writers of all schools of thought—Catholics, anti- 
Catholics, unbelievers. The result has been bewildering in the extreme, 
Non-Catholic authors have mostly missed ‘‘the Saint”. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has gone one better and has popularized his portrait of the saintly Maid 
of Orleans by presenting her as ‘“‘an ultra-Protestant Martyr” (Author's 
Foreword, p. xii). 

This short book is a highly successful attempt at demonstrating that 
Mr. Shaw’s thesis is utterly unhistorical and therefore untenable. Sure of 
his facts, the author marshals them against the background of their his- 
torical setting. Briefly he tells us of St. Joan’s infancy, her heavenly call, 
her battles and victories, and then he deals more at length with the ques- 
tions which form the main theme of his book, the unjust trial, her death as 
a “‘convicted”’ heretic and the process of rehabilitation. To those who ate 
already familiar with the amazing career of St. Joan, this work will serve 
as a useful index, while to others who have no leisure to delve into the 
voluminous literature of which she is the subject, especially that whic 
deals with the two trials of condemnation and rehabilitation, these few 
pages present all the salient points. They show Joan of Arc as she was, 
pre-eminently a Saint of the Church of Christ as well as a loyal patriot} 
and the emphasis is always on the former rather than on the latter title. [ 

Fr. Joseph Huslein, $.J., the General Editor of the series “Science antl 
Culture”, to which this book belongs, supplies a preface in which he tell 
the reader the news of its author’s death, adding a graceful tribute to hi 
memory. This tribute is well deserved. . It will certainly be a cause of gri¢l 
for most readers to know that the conscientious pen of Dr. Lawrason Riggs 
can no longer be employed in the service of Catholic hagiology. 

R. R. 


Just For Today. Compiled and translated by a Benedictine of Stanbroo 
Pp. vi + 238. (Burns Oates. 6s.) 


Turs is an anthology of thoughts for every day of the year, one each di 
from the Imitation of Christ and a corresponding one from the writings 4 
St. Thérése of Lisieux. It is one of the finest collections that we have see 
Mgr. Knox writes a beautiful Introduction. 
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ason§ Be Ye Perfect. By Rev. William Butterfield, D.D., Ph.D. Pp. 80. (Burns 
and Oates. 35. 6d.) 


+ 98% Irhas been Dr. Butterfield’s aim to transcribe the teaching of the masters of 
+75») f spirituality in a form suited to the practical needs of today. In that purpose 
f her’ he has succeeded very well indeed. His little book is a mine of sound 
se of | practical advice on the nature and development of the spiritual life. The 
great} stress throughout on the practical is admirable, and the earnest laity and 
those who have spiritual care of them will find abundant help in this book. 
gina- Dr. Butterfield divides his book into four chapters. In the first he deals 
them§ with the nature of perfection. This is realized in the imitation of God, and 
eenth— for practical purposes is understood in various ways as the imitation of 
wel, Christ or the love of God or the acquisition of all virtue or the concentration 
Are,§ on a fundamental principle or a vocational ideal. How it shall be under- 
have. stood and worked for depends on the character of the individual soul. In - 
anti-§ the second chapter he treats of purification from the imperfection of sin, 
reme,§ passion, temptation, etc. Parts of this chapter are too much compressed, 
Shaw} so that the advice given at times is little more than headings. This is the 
Maid} one faulty section—a few pages—of the book. No doubt the author will 
thors} correct it in a future edition. 
In the third and longest chapter Dr. Butterfield discusses the positive 
x tha} formation to perfection through the Mass and the sacraments, prayer, 
ure off knowledge, a rule of life, mortification, care of the conscience, apostolic 
ir his-§ work,etc. It is an excellent chapter, full of sound matter and embracing all 
y calf the elements of spiritual formation. In his final chapter he deals with 
ques-§ perfection by combat and perfection by union, and gives advice to Saudreau’s 
ath a} hierarchy of souls, namely believing souls, good Christian souls, devout 
ho att} souls, fervent souls. He closes with three appendices, suggesting books for 
| serve spiritual reading and for further study, and outlining a course of reading in 
to the the New Testament and the Imitation. 
which This very brief synopsis will, we hope, show the aim and scope of the 
se fev§ book. Briefly, Dr. Butterfield has put the essential parts of Saudreau, 
e was) Tanquerey and similar authors at the disposal of readers who might not be 
yatriot® drawn to these larger, but to the ordinary person, whether cleric or layman, 
le. less attractive treatises. 







ce antl j. Cc 

he telly 

. to hil Suffering. .A Christian View. By Maurice Nédoncelle. Translated by 
of gi Marjorie Vernon. Pp. 51. (Burns Oates. Paper. 25.) 


1 Rigg} Turee years ago Mgr. Messnet’s book, Man’s Suffering and God’s Love, 
was published in the ‘Present Problems Series”. Now we have another 

R. § book on the same theme. But the two books are very different in 
character. Mgr. Messner’s is in the nature of a theological treatise, deep 

nbrool® and penetrating in its thought, and almost passionate in its eloquence. The 
Abbé Nédoncelle’s book is written with the calmness and clarity which 

ach dig characterize all good French theological work. But it is not a theological 
tings @ treatise. The author himself calls it a meditation. It is a presentation of 
ve see reflections and experiences, with the limited aim of explaining the right 
) attitude of the Christian to suffering. It is in its treatment of the subject 

J.C. fresh and stimulating. The translation seems to have been very well done. 
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It is mainly with mental suffering that the Abbé is concerned. Hence, 
after a general chapter on the problem of suffering, intended to put suffering 
in its right perspective as a means to the love of God, and not an end in 
itself, he confines his discussion in the succeeding chapters to three forms of 
separation which affect men deeply: death, mental solitude, and the feeling 
of being distant from God. ‘‘They all seem to belong,” he says, ‘‘to one 
family and to throw us back on the same mystery.”” Our own death is an 
anticipation. It cannot obviously be an experience while we still live. It 
is the death of others which is an experience for us. Advancing years mean 
a gradual transition from having to bing, and therein lies the one terrifying 
truth of Christianity (on this side of the grave, I presume). We make 
various attempts to retain contact with the dead: by elaborate funeral rites 
(but these are, as St. Augustine says, rather a consolation for the living than 
a succour for the dead); or by memory; or, better still, by carrying on the 
work of the dead. But the great means of enduring union is through the 
faith, whereby we and our dead ones are united in Christ, and we by the 
Mass and they by prayer can work actively to attain the full expansion of life 
in eternal bliss. The Greeks, he says, made the mistake of forsaking life 
for the knowledge of life, because for them God was simply the Thought of 
thought. But Christianity roots reason in charity and thus opens the door 
to a world beyond. Christianity is the religion which annihilates absence 
and saves life. When Christ saw even His executioners as children of God, 
He solved the problem of isolation, loneliness and+rejected human love. 
Indifference to suffering, which the Stoics preached, is not an ideal. The 
faith accepts suffering, and should increase our sensitiveness to the sorrows 
of the world. There is something immeasurably greater than the wisdom 
of the Stoics; it is Christian holiness, which is wisdom lived in pure charity. 


It is a fine study, very much to the point in the searching trials of our} 


times. }. 


The Catholic Church and Education. By M. O’Leary. Pp. x + 118. (Burns 
Oates. 55.) 


Tue author of this brilliant study has an extensive experience in training the 
young; and as she looks back over many years spent as an educationist, 
she can judge from results for failure or success. Actual school work, with 
its curricula and classes, its tests and examinations, is not the subject of 
this book. It is education in the broad sense that is considered, the personal 
development and moral training that open the mind and fortify the will, 
and thus bring to fruition the innate qualities of human nature. 

Nisi Dominus might well have been the book’s sub-title. As the author’s 
ideas unfold from page to page, one fact becomes increasingly clear, namely, 
that since Christ our Lord brought to mankind the fullness of truth, there 
must be contained somewhere in His teaching all that is needed for drawing 
out from the soul its latent powers and guiding them to their full develop- 
ment. The realization of personal dignity and worth in oneself and in 
others is what should result from true education. This is a Christian 
concept, belonging in its perfection and completeness to Christianity 
alone. The world has known many great teachers, but only one of them 
speaks with a more-than-human authority. He is the Master Divine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 479 


Not everyone who heard the living voice of Christ heeded it; and not 
every‘ boy or girl who-has had the advantages of a truly Christian education 
retains the high standard of living inculcated during formative years. Some 
Catholics fall from the lofty ideals they were taught to strive after, and 
they fall so low as to be positively crawling; but these are recognized—even 
by our enemies—as exceptions. And if such ungrateful children bring 
shame upon their mother the Church, multitudes of loyal sons and daugh- 
ters demonstrate by their daily lives the perfecting influence of that beau- 
tiful thing we call our Catholic Faith. The Church alone possesses that 
Faith, and in it she has the only means of true education. 


kL, % %. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROPER AT THE SUNG MASS 
(THE CLercy REvIEw, 1944, XXIV, p. 277) 


“Senex” writes: 

It is with great diffidence that an old man, who for years has 
dabbled in liturgical matters and in Church music for small choirs, ventures 
to express his disagreement with such an eminent authority as that of Canon 
Mahoney. ‘The following is a plea for leniency. 

The tendency of the ecisinds quoted in THE CLERGY REVIEW, p. 277, 
seems to be to encourage sung Masses as long as the essential laws are 
observed. Thus small places with limited means will not be altogether 
deprived of more solemn celebrations and limited to Low Masses all the 
year round. Others should be discouraged from omitting the Proprium 
altogether. 

The rules and regulations previous to 1906 deal rather with the Ordin- 
arium. Small Chapters or Choirs felt themselves unable to form two sides 
for the singing of the alternate verses of the Kyrie and Gloria, also for the 
Psalms and Hymns of the Choir Office. They are allowed to recite the 
alternate verses, but the old practice of filling up the gap by the mere playing 
of the organ is prohibited. The Credo was always to be sung in full. 

The more recent interpretations of the Ceremoniale Episc. deal with the 
Graduale, Offertorium and Communio. Here we find the same spirit of 
leniency ; for there is no absolute insistence on the singing of these parts, 
but it is sufficient that at least ONE should chant them on a monotone, 
“voce alta et intelligibili”. The mentioning of the organ in this connexion 
does not seem to mean that it must be played, but rather that the playing 
would not be sufficient without the recitation of the text, just as in the case 
above. 

Concerning the subdued voice of the Celebrant it is to be remembered 
that the said texts are officially the part of the Choir, and that the recitation 
of them by the Celebrant is very secondary, so that even his Missal texts may 
vary from the Graduale (see Mass of S. Stephen). The same is true of the 
Subdeacon and Deacon’s Lessons, which after all the Celebrant says or even 
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sings aloud at the Missa Cantata. Why not the chants? It could only } 
that the voice of the Priest is not considered good endugh or else that i 
would be undignified for the Priest to act as Cantor. 

The first will hardly be maintained, considering that any other voice of 
man, woman or child would do, and that the Celebrant is not expressk 
excluded. On the other hand, as he can supply the place of the Minori 
substitute for the Subdeacon it would not seem to be unbecoming for hi 
to take the place of a Cantor. ‘There would seem no rhyme or reason t 
say them at the sedilia. 

There is just one difficulty to be overcome in this case, viz. at the Introifl 
If he were permitted to say it in case of need the Kyrie could not begin unti 
the Introit was finished. It might then seem prudent to choose a show 
melody for the Kyrie, but most congregations would not complain abo 
that. 

Canon Mahoney observes: 

Iam, indeed, gratified to find that ‘‘Senex’’, from his wide practica 
experience, is in substantial agreement with my conclusions, with on 
exception: he thinks it is permitted for the celebrant to act as Cantor at 
sung Mass, since he is permitted to act as Subdeacon. Now, my business 
merely to discover the instructions and set them out for the benefit 
readers; or, if there are no express instructions, to discover the teaching 0 
the writers. We have the authority of $.R.C. 3350 for the celebrant readin 
or reciting the epistle, but I know of none for his taking the place of Cantof 


CHURCH FINANCE I 


The Rev. Wm. A. Pritchard writes: "4 
After the war we shall doubtless need large sums for building. 

Is it proposed to carry on in the pre-war fashion of overdrafts carryin 
heavy interest involving in many cases the payment of double the suf 
borrowed before the debt is extinguished ? 

Would it not be possible for the Catholic body to get stiptthens a cent 
fund to be loaned at, say, 44 per cent, of which 4 per cent should be treate 
as repayment of principal and the balance as cost of administering the fund 

And Insurance—is not our Fire Insurance large enough to enable th 


Church to run its own business—devoting the profit to the aforesaid centyy 
fund? 


THE “TE DEUM” 

“<P, P.” writes: 

In view of the fact that very few choirs are able. $0 render th 
“Te Deum” in Latin and plain chant, would it not be préfe:’ ible to hav 
an English hymn of Thanksgiving based on the “Te Deum” “teme and sé 
to a simple tune? 

I am sure our congregations would thus feel they were joining in 

‘Thanksgiving. 
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